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While the RURAL WORLD is published 
at one dollar a year, it has temporarily 
allowed old subscribers to send actually 
NEW OR TRIAL subscribers with their 
own subscriptions at fifty cents a year, 
in order to largely increase the circulation 
and influence of the paper. This price is 
jess than the cost of the white paper, 
presswork, folding, wrapping, mailing and 
prepaying the postage, saying nothing of 
any other of the large expenses of main- 
taining offices, paying salaries and con- 
ducting such a paper in a large city. Re- | 
newals, unless acompanied by one. or | 
more NEW subscribers, must be at one | 
dollar a year. All names are dropped as | 
soon as subscriptions expire. The month | 
named on the address tag, pasted on each | 
issue, shows the month subscriptions ex- | 
pire, and renewals should be made two or 


| Missouri, as will be seen by the Weather | 


| week in a 


| bread. 


THE DROUTH. 

We had hoped to be able to say in this 
issue of the RURAL WORLD that the 
terrible drouth that has been prevailing 
so long inMissouri and Kansas, and later 
extending to other states of the Missis- 
sippi Valley was at an end, but while the 


situation has been relieved in limited | 
areas in the drouth-stricken region by | 
rains, the condition as a whole is yet 


heart-breaking and growing worse. In | 
| 
Crop Bulletin, on page eight, from one to 
one and one-half inches of rain fell last | 


number of the central coun- | 


ties and Tuesday muorning’s “Republic” | 
states that during Monday night heavy 
rains were falling in Pettis, Linn, Ran- | 
dolph, Jasper, Bentcn, Bates, Jackson, | 
Miller and Carroll counties. This gives | 
hope that the beginning of the drouth’s | 


end has come. But whether it be or not, 
let us again urge upon our readers the 
need of courage when face to face with | 
so serious a condition. The condition | 
is serious—alarming—not simply to the | 
farmers, but to all classes of business. | 
Remember, friends, what has been so | 
often said, sometimes without due con- | 
sideration of the force of the words, that | 
“the farmer feeds all." And not only | 


does he produce the bulk of the food for | 
all mankind, but in the transportation, | 
manufacture and handling of farm pro- | 
ducts millions of people earn their daily | 
A failure of crops may easily 
bring financial ruin to. many thousands 
of men in different lines of business, and 
many more wage earners and their fami- 
lies face to face with starvation. We all 
prosper or suffer through the farmer. 
But is the situation without hope? In 
our opinion, far from it. In the manu- 


three weeks before, so that names shall | facturing and commercial world it is a 
not drop out of list. It is gratifying to | common experience for a firm to have to 
the proprietor to be able to state, in his |carry its business through a year of not 
half century’s experience in conducting |only no profit but great expense for 
this paper, it has never enjoyed the | maintenance and continuing in the field. 
patronage and prosperity it now does. Its | The good business farmer should be able 
circulation is increasing in a wonderfui |to meet disastrous conditions in much the 


degree, and its advertising patrons, many 


of whom have used its columns for a| 
quarter or a third of a century, are more 
than -pleased with results. Let all our 
friends unite and press forward in ex- 
tending its sphere of influence. It will do 
for others what it is doing for you, suv get 
others to join the great RURAL WORLD 
army and receive the same benefit. 





APPOINTMENTS. 





- 
On the Missouri State Board of Agricul- 
ture. 





Governor Dockery has made 
ments on the Missouri State Board of 
Agriculture as follows: Norman J. Col- 
man of St. Louis City; Charles L. Bois- 
selier of St. Louis County, A. Nelson of 
Laclede County, J. A. Potts of Audrain 
County, Henry F. Hand of St. Clair Coun- 
ty, John J. McNatt of McDonald Coun- 
ty, S. H. Prather of Atchison County, 
and D. A. Ely of Adair County. 

Of these Gov. Colman, J. A. Potts and 
D. A. Ely are reappointees, the others 
being new members. 


appoint- 


PROFIT IN PLEASURE AND PRIDE. 





All that pays in any sphere of life can- 
not always be estimated in cold dollars 
and cents, yet a farmer does want to en- 
joy the fruits of. his labor and to feel 
that his efforts are having money value. 
One of the things that will pay on the 
farm will be a few choice varieties of 
several xinds of fruit. Much pleasure 
can be had in watching the plants or trees 
grow and develop. Then there is an in- 
describable satisfaction in knowing that 
you and your family do have the 
fruits to use. 
perhaps whom you envy his ‘‘easy job,”’ 
toils six days in the week, without other 
change than the new faces he sees on 
the street car as he rides to and from 
his place of business or employment to 
purchase such fruits. 
but little of their manner of production. 
He only thinks they cost a lot. The man 
who gets his fruit thus can never relish 
it as does the one who grows choice va- 
rieties because they are choice. 

It is the pleasure of growing one’s fruit 
and vegetables that is prompting many 
of the best’ people of the city to live in 
the suburban towns which the rapid 
transportation of these days makes pos- 
sible. 

Then another thing that pays is to 
make the premises around the house at- 
tractive. Make the most of the natural 
advantages of your location. Farmers 
should always remember that labor ex- 

ded in k ing the yard neat has a 
oney value. There are yard decorations 
hat require but little care, after getting 
them arranged and growing that are most 
beautiful. When nature study prevails 
in our rural schools farm homes will not 
be surrounded with weed patches. 

These things and others of a similar 
character pay because of the contentment 





with one’s surroundings they beget. What | 


do you envy the city man? Surely not 
his little patch of ground that may at 
his front door be kept neat because forced 
to do so by custom or pride, while his 
rear yard is an ash pile and garbage 
heap. Farmers are apt to see only the 
city man’s front yard. There is much of 
city life that glitters, but it is not gold. 
It will pay to spend a little thought, time 
and labor on the farm in such a way 
that will make home hunters anxious to 
purchase it and will make you and the 
family proud of it. . 


| grown. 
| forage 
| Sorghum, 


best | 
Many a man in the city, | 


Such man knows | 


Same way, and there are thousands of 
farmers in the drouth-stricken states 
who .will. But. just now philosophizing-re- 
guarding the ‘situation is hardly in order; 
what our readers doubtless want to know 
is what to do to surmount the difficulties 


that confront them. | 


In the first place, let us again urge 
that the utmost endeavor be made to hold 
on to the stock, and particularly the 
breeding and young stuff. The greatest 
difficulty in this respect is to supply the 


PAN-AMERICAN NOTES. 





The Pan-American was the destination 
sought when the car of a Wabash train 
on the “Banner Route’’ was entered on 
Saturday, July 13, at 8:30 p. m. When 
daylight appeared we found ourselves in 
northern Indiana and the country looking | 
fresh and green. In the fields in sight 
from the car window the wheat was 
mostly harvested and the oats and corn 
in fine condition. The crops were equally 
fine in the portions of Ohio through which 
we passed. The timber belts along the 
route were mostly of young trees, but | 
these were so tall and straight and had 
very dense foliage. 

The ferry trip across the river at De- 
troit was much enjoyed. The ride through 
Canada was very delightful, even with | 
the discomfort from the dust, cinders and 
heat. The crops in this section of Can- | 
ada are fine. The wheat fields were 
“dead” ripe for the harvester, and the 
meadows and pastures fresh and green. 
The only book of interest on the trip 
was found in the constantly turning 
leaves of the Book of Nature. The view 
we had of Lake St. Clair added a charm | 
to the scene. The trip by the Wabash | 
line to Buffalo is not only a delightful | 
one, but because its route is through this 
magnificent agricultural district is in- 
structive. As one got farther north the | 
large corn fields were less in evidence and | 
the waving grains and grasses were in 
the lead. After crossing into the Domin- | 
ion one was impressed with the very | 
small fields; we with our boundless fields 
would call them patches, yet they were | 
in flourishing condition and showed the 
thrift for which Canadian farmers are | 
proverbial. Much of this section was} 
originally in forest, and the aforesaid 
Canadian thrift is seen in the use made 
of the tree stumps with roots attached. 
On many farms they are the only fence 
material, and they truly are picturesque, 
as the root prongs extend several feet 
into the air. The wonder is how were 
they taken from the ground and placed 
in their present position. 

On the return trip the need of rain 
was being manifested, though crops were 
not suffering. Much of the wheat was 
still standing in the fields July 20. This 
made us seem far from home when in 
our latitude much of the grain was | 


| 
} 





threshed and already placed on the mar- 
ket. We were delighted to find in the 
Missouri exhibit in the Agricultural | 
Building a two-bushel sack of wheat sent | 





need for water, and where this is not to 
be had then the stock must be moved or 
sold. 

As to feed, it will pay to buy grain 
even at what seems ruinously high prices, 
to carry the stock along until feed can be 
There is yet time to produce 
for fall and winter feeding. 
Teosinte, Kaffir corn, Pearl 
|millet, German millet, sweet corn and 
|}cow peas can be matured if planted any 
|time up to the middle of August, if we 
| have a reasonably late fall, and silage 
jcrops can be planted even later. In the 
meantime we would advise that atten- 
|tion be given to the building of silos in 
|which to store these late sown crops in 
their green state. 

In the cabbage we have a plant that 
can be very advantageously used in the 
present emergency. Anywhere from 10 
to 20 tons of cabbages can be produced per 
acre, and all of our readers know how 
|quickly. They know, too, how much all 
| kinds of stock like them. A seed bed can 
|be prepared at once, and the plants 
grown ready for planting out in the field 
jas soon as rains come which will permit 
|preparing the soil. It would not be an 
impossible task for the average farmer to 
grow this season 10 acres of cabbage for 
stock food and obtain from this area 100 
to 200 tons of excellent forage, and which 
{will stand quite sharp freezes without 
|injury, and then be preserved by burying 
in the ground. 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Our heated 
|term continues with unabated vigor, in 
| fact a little more intensified. Last Fri- 
|day was the hottest of the season. The 
|mercury in a fairly accurate thermome- 
ter hung under a northeast porch indi- 
| cated 101 degrees at 8 a. m., 112 at 2 p. m. 
jand 104 at 7 p. m. That beat anything in 
| my experience except July 4, 1870, when, 
on Root river, in the southeast corner of 
| Minnesota, the thermometer indicated 120 
| degrees in the shade. I was making 
|brick at the time and shall not forget it 
| soon. 
| The corn in this neighborhood is be- 
|yond redemption. Red top meadows 
|yielded from one-fourth to one-half ton 
|of hay per acre. The yield of seed will be 
proportionately less. Prairie hay is 
scarce—about one-fourth ton per acre— 
and is selling at $10 and $12 per ton. 
Pastures are short and water a luxury. 
The prices of corn and all kinds of feed 
are decidedly ‘‘bullish."’ Cc. A. BIRD. 
Vernon Co., Mo., July 15. 


Barnyard manure is not a complete fer- 
tilizer unless saved and handled under 
the best possible conditions. It should 
be kept under cover and turned now and 
then, or scattered over the fields as soon 
as made. The stirring up will be done 
pretty thoroughly by the hogs if a little 
corn is hid in it. 





On account of the bad wheat crop in 
France that country is expected to buy 
much more wheat from us this year than 
she ever did before. 





by Sec. Geo. H. Morgan of the Merchants’ 
| Exchange of St. Louis, which was taken | 
|from a car of wheat marketed by J. W. | 
|M. Palmer of Elsberry, Lincoln Co., Mo. | 
| The farmers of this section should feel | 
|proud in knowing that this carload of | 
| wheat is said to be the finest ever re- | 
j}ceived in the St. Louis market. It 
| weighed 64% pounds per bushel. 

The agricultural and horticultural ex- 
| hibits were fine and exceedingly inter- 
jesting. Mr. F. A. Converse, in charge 
|of the Agricultural Department, is the 
jright man for the place. He has shown 
lthat he has great executive ability and 
| yet takes time to be gracefully courteous 
| to all who are interested in these great 
jexhibits. His ability is markedly shown 
jin his management of the dairy exhibit 
land the great dairy cow test being con- 
| ducted in the dairy barn. It is one of the 
rare instances where processes are shown 
jand not simply products. Here the ten 
\leading dairy breeds are found and are 
being handled in an instructive manner. 
The herds are composed of typical indi- 
{viduals of their respective breeds, are in 
| and of themselves a study. Never in 
| Exposition history was a six-month-test 
ever before attempted; and many of the 
| leading dairy experts looked with fear and 
|trembling on the experiment. The results 
| to date attest to the wisdom and foresight 
|of Mr. Converse. The Louisiana Exposi- 
|tion Commission will secure a most val- 
}uable man if it places the Agricultural 
| Department in charge of Mr. Converse. 

The Dairy Building is full of interest. 
There is a fair display of dairy ma- 
chinery. Canada has a fine exhibit of 
cheese. There is a gigantic cheese of 
1,200 pounds weight in this building, which 
took 12,000 pounds of milk to make. The 
model in butter of the capitol of the state 
of Minnesota is an unique feature in the 
Dairy Building, and is an attraction for 
the crowds. 

The model dairy barn is full of interest 
to dairymen. Over the stall of each cow 
is her record. The stable is kept sweet 
and clean. The cows are milked three 
times daily. Mr. Edward Van Alstyne, 
Superintendent of the Dairy Department, 
is doing effective work that will make 
dairy history. 

One of the most important, if not the 
most important, feature of this cow test 
is that of the feeds and feeding of the 
herds. Each cow has her own bucket 
with her name on it, and she is charged 
with what she eats. A record is kept of 
the feeds fed. As we watched the oper- 
ation we felt that conscientious work was 
being done. J. Fred Schlappi, Supt. of 
Feeds, has this feature of the test in 
charge. 

We were delighted to have reported 
to us the day we visited the Dairy Ex- 
hibit that the faithful Missouri dairy- 
men were receiving the reward of patient 
and persistent effort. Missouri butter in 
the July score received the highest score 
of any of the eastern states except New 
York and New Hampshire. 

The highest award goes to H. C. Good- 
rich of Calhoun, Henry County, Mo., 
whose score was 97% points out of a pos- 
sible 100. The eight Missouri awards are 











|gions, where irrigation is necessary. Am- 


iby 


|serupulous saving of anything and every- 
| thing in the way of manure, or which can 


|we wish to invite special attention fs that 


jas follows: Holden Creamery Co., reg- 
ular make 9% and unsalted $4; East Lynne 
Branch, %4%4; Magnélia Branch, 94%; 
Garden City Creamefy Co., %$4%; Cosby 
Creamery Co., 94%: L.°E. Shattuck, Stan- 
berry, Mo., dairy class, 94%. 

The lowest point scored at the Pan- 
American by Missouri is equal to the 
highest point scored by the state at the 


Omaha Exposition. 
In later issues we Will give reports of 


the agricultural exhibits at the Pan- 
American Exposition 
PLANT FOOD—WHENCE OBTAINED 
AND HOW TO MAKE THE 
MOST:-OF IT. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Plants are 
composed of organic and inorganic mat- 
ter. Organic matter is that part of a 
plant which is burned away by the ac- 


tion of fire and returns back to the at- 
mosphere from whence it came in the 
form of smoke, steam or gases. Inorgan- 
ic matter is that which, after burning, is 


left behind in the form of ash. The or- 
ganic matter of plants consists of three | 
gases, oxygen, hydra@gen and nitrogen, 


and one solid substance—carbon or char- 
coal. The inorganic matter of plants 
consists of potash, soda, lime, magnesia, 
sulphuric acid, phosphoric acid, chlorine, 
Silica, oxide of iron and oxide of man- 
ganese. Plants obtain their organic food | 
as follows: Oxygen and hydrogen from 
water, nitrogen from some compound | 
containing nitrogen, as nitric acid, or the 
nitrates of potash or soda, as it exists in 
the soil, or in the form of ammonia as 
obtained from the atmosphere, and car- 
bon from the atmosphere where it exists 
as carbonic acid gas. Their inorganic 
food is obtained exclusively from the 
soil. The water which supplies oxygen 
and hydrogen to plants is readily ob- 
tained without resorting to artificial 
means, except in arid and semi-arid re- 


monia is obtained from the atmosphere 
being absorbed by rain and carried 
into the soil, and it enters plants through 


their roots: It tay“ bethetificially supplied} 


in the form of animal manure. 
Sound business policy would dictate the 


possibly be converted into manure; and 
also deep plowing, much deeper in fact 
than is universally in vogue, in order 
that more water, together with its vital 
ity-increasing ammonia, may be absorb- 
ed by the soil and stored up for the use 
of future crops, let them be what they 
may. The food of plants both organic 
and inorganic must be supplied in ce-- 
tain proportions, ond at the time when 
it is required in the plant; this food un- 
| dergoes such chemical changes as are 
jnecessary to growth. One point to which 
|each and all of the gaseous substances 
|}that go to make up the organic matter of 
plants, as oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen 
and also carbonic acid, are always pres- 
ent everywhere in fixed and known qu" *- 
tities, and in quantity sufficient to sup- 
ply the needs of growing plants every- 
where. The ajr we breathe is composed 
of one part oxygen to four parts of nitro- 
gen and 1.2500 part of carbonic acid; about 
| one-half of all the vegetable matter on 
|the globe being derived from this latter 
source. We have been thus precise in 
stating facts that every school boy and 
the veriest tyro in agriculture should be 
intimately acquainted with for the rea- 
son that about 98 parts out of every 100 
of vegetable matter the world over con- 
sist of above named substances, leaving 
but about 2 per cent of inorganic mat- 
ter, or ash; yet we, as soil tillers, are 
more vitally interested in the latter 2 per 
cent, insignificant though it may appear 
|to be, than we are in the aforesaid 98 per 
cent, for the reason that it is the absence 
or presence, abundance or scarcity of 
this 2 per cent, this inorganic plant food, 
or the part which is contained in the soil 
itself, and in ‘the soil alone, that deter- 
mines in the main whether the harvests 
shall be large or small, or whether there 
shall be any harvest at all or not. 

All of us, young or old though we may 
be, can call to mind scores or hundreds, 
yes, and even thousands of instances 
where lands were thrown out of cultiva- 
tion because their cultivation had ceased 
to be pofitable; it was claimed these 
lands were worn out, exhausted of their 
fertility, and said claims were abund- 
antly proven by the results, but a perti- 
nent, an interesting and vitally import- 
ant question comes in right here—of what 
have they been exhausted? As previously 
stated, the amounts of plant food ob- 
tainable from water and from the at- 
mosphere, being always the same, al- 





quantities, 


erywhere, 


the vegetable 


even so, in order to find out what 
in quite another direction, 
the soil itself. 
are as abundant as they ever were. 
atmospheric plant foods are 
abundant as they ever were. 








TOWER GROVE PARK, ADJOINING SHAW’S GARDEN. 


(See Article A Famous Garden on Page 


3.) 








acres refuse to 
any longer and go out on a strike. The 
improvident and impecunious owner, to- 
gether with his half-starved family, moves 
to pastures new and rents land fromsome 
of his wiser and more provident neigh- 


} 


make crops of any kind | of the legume family, be depended upon | 
as a soil enricher and fertility increaser, 
that fact remains the same. 
the soil by 
ja 


They enrich 
what they obtain from the 
tmosphere and by what they obtain 
There is no at- 


|from that source alone. 
|mospheric potash or phosphoric acid; if 
| deficient in the soil, they must be added; 


bors. 

Again we ask—of what have these lands 
been exhausted? Undoubtedly with the 
single exception of nitrogen, it is the in-|sibly restore them or make good a defi- 
organic matter, mainly phosphoric acid, | ehealey? of them in the soil. 


{no amount of legume planting can pos- | 


ways in fixed, known and unchangeable 
and moreover being always 
present in quantity abundantly sufficient 
to supply the needs of growing crops ev- 
although they are annually 
taxed to the extent of forcing them to 
contribute a sufficiency of the plant form- 
ing material to make 98 per cent of all 
matter that is annually 
made on the entire globe. There is then 
absolutely nothing lacking in the way of 
either aqueous or atmospheric elements; 
is 
lacking, we must extend our researches 
and that to 
The aqueous plant foods 
The 

also as 
Yet we see 
lands being so depleted of their fertility 
that each succeeding crop gets smaller 
and smaller until the tired and starving 


potash and in some instances lime, that 
are lacking, and it is of these substances 
that the land has become impoverished 
and in many instances exhausted; hence, 
it is these last named plant foods that 
we are mainly interested in and that we 
have to restore. | 
Our supply of nitrogen we can obtain ; 
and mainly by so adjusting our rotation 
as that some one or more of the legumes 
as clover, cow peas, vetch, etc., shall 
freely enter therein; say as often as eve- 
ry other year. Organic matter of any 
kind, as weeds, grass, etc., when decom- 
posed furnishes humus. This humus 
renders the land light, open, mellow and 
porous; more retentive of moisture, at the 
same time that it serves as a key that 
will assist in unlocking the vast stores 
of mineral or inorganic matter that with- | 
out its assistance might lie latent, inert | 
and useless, because unavailable, for | 
ages. 

As this organic matter consists largely 
of carbon in addition to the nitrogenous 
matter centained therein, so also, in the | 
process of decomposition of this same or- | 
ganic matter, carbonic acid, as well as | 
nitrogen, are given off, liberated or set | 
free and made available for the immedi- | 
ate use of plants as food. Hence it is 

that an abundance of organic matter pro- | 
motes an abundant stalk growth. An 

excess of organic matter has a tendency 

to promote an excessive stalk growth, 

and this excessive stalk growth is inva- 

riably at the expense of the fruitage of | 
the plant, let that same plant be what it 

may, whether a fruit tree, with excess of | 
woody growth, but minus the fruit; a 

stalk of corn, minus the ear; small grain 

with excess of straw and diminutive 

heads; a potato all top and no tubers, | 
ete. This effect of the presence in the | 
soil of an excess of organic matter and 

consequently an excess of organic nitro- 

gen, causes many of our moon-struck | 
friends to imagine that all these various | 
classes of plants were “planted on the | 
wrong time of the moon;’’ when the sim- 
ple fact of the matter is that there is 
simply a balance that needs to be recti- 
fied by the addition of a liberal yet judi- 
cious application of both phosphates and 
potash; the former to promote an _ in- 
creased fructivity, the latter to improve 





On our alluvials that many of 
neighbors said were 
because there was annually on these 
lands an excess of stalk growth, we have 
applied as much as one ton of phosphate 
and from 120 to 240 pounds of muriate of 
potash with manifest advantage per 
acre. On this class of soils we have rais- 
ed the yield from 1,000 pounds to 4,200 
pounds of seed cotton per acre in a sin- 
gle season, and where not a spoonful of 
fertilizer had ever been applied before, 
by applying 900 pounds of acid phosphate 
and 100 pounds of muriate of potash per 
acre. On this same class of soils we have 
gathered 120 bushels of corn from the sin- 
gle acre, by applying 400 pounds of a 
ready prepared high grade fertilizer, said 
fertilizer containing a liberal percentage 
of both nitrogen and potash; for corn 
and on our soils, we find both potash and 
nitrogen necessary, valuable and their 
liberal use highly profitable. On land 
that was so desperately poor that cow 
peas could hardly be induced to do any- 
thing more than to merely sprout upon 
it, we have induced a marvelously luxuri- 
ant growth by an application of 400 
pounds per acre of a mixture of 1,000 
pounds of acid phosphate and 200 pounds 
of muriate of potash. 

Right here we would call special atten- 
tion to the fact that whether clover or 
cow peas, or indeed any other member 














| flelds covered by the flood. 


the quality of said increase. 


“too rich already”’ | 


Where the surface soil is in a compara- 
tively exhausted state, while the subsoil 
is still rich in these important and in fact 
indispensable, substances, the legumes 
will serve a good purpose and bring them 
to the surface, depositing them in an 
easily available condition within the easy 
reach of the roots of the succeeding crop. 
It is so often the case that the original 
soil, when in its virgin condition, was de- 
ficient in those substances, as in the case 
of sandy soils, peaty soils, limestone 
soils, sandy loams and oftentimes in al- 
luvials. When this is really the case one 
may practice deep plowing, thorough cul- 
ture, rational and judicious rotating of 
crops, and the planting of legumes each 
and every year that rolls around, yet 
never succeed in obtaining what they so 
ardently wish for and so _ strenuously 
strive for. They cannot obtain really 
good and profitable crops where potash 
is deficient or where phosphoric acid is 
deficient. These substances must be sup- 
plied to the extent of bringing about a 
proper balance, a due proportion or a 
condition of as perfect an equilibrium of 
these three ieading plant foods as possi- 
ble or practicable before best or even 
good results can be secured or confident- 
ly relied on or even reasonably expected; 
while, with this desirable equilibrium 
present, really good crops would be the 
rule instead of the exception. 

In our next we purpose giving our read- 
ers the benefit of our experience as to 
how and where to use chemical fertilizers 
to best advantage and how, when and 
where not to use them. 

G. H. TURNER. 

Lafayette Co., Miss. 


THE DROUGHT IN JEFFERSON CO., 
MO. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Some years 
ago a picture went the rounds of the ex- 
positions. A man and wife standing 
looking at their ruined crop. Wheat 
A year’s la- 
bor gone, gone with all its hopes and 
plans for the coming year. With bowed 
head and drooping limbs they gaze at 
the seething waters. The picture tells 
the story, their hearts are broke, they 
have given up. 

To-day in many counties 


entirely gone. 
want of it. Drinking water 
hauled for miles in most places. 
are suffering for the want of it. 
they will bring. 

great deal of suffering this winter. 
souri that no one talks of giving up. 
and sow for fodder; anything that wil 
grow, and try and pull the stock through 
if we can do that, it will be all right.’ 


up. 


ples on airth."’ 


if a fire had passed through it; what ap 


winter. 


there’s a sight of ‘‘cussing.”’ 
Jefferson Co., Mo. MARY SHAW. 





There is no doubt that there will be a 
But 
such is the go-ahead spirit of old Mis- 
In- 
stead, it is: ‘‘Well, it will have to rain 
some time, then break the ground again 


There is not much grumbling and no give 
I heard an old man say yesterday 
that Missouri always did. pull through, 
“*Cause she’d got the grittiest men, the 
derndest mules and the biggest red ap- 
The apples are missing 
this year, though; our orchard looks as 


ples are on the trees are not larger than 
pigeon’s eggs. Tomatoes, peas, beans, all 
dried up, nothing at all to can for the 
Farm implements fall to pieces 
very easily on account of the drouth and 
although there is not much grumbling, 


EXPERIENCES AS HIRED MAN. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: This ques- 
{tion has been before the readers of the 
|RURAL WORLD for some time, but so 
|far as I have seen, it has been considered 
| from the employers’ side, which gives it 
a one-sided appearance. 

In all questions coming before the pub- 
| lic relating either to public or private in- 
jterests, we will undoubtedly find a yea 
jand nay side supported by parties especi- 
ally interested, the hired man question 
being no exception. 

The following is a part of my experience 
as a hired man: 

Among the first men that engaged my 
services was a man past middle life. 
For years previous he had hired men 
both winter and summer. One would 
think he ought to know something about 
hired men and their way of doing. I had 
given some attention to the modes of 
farming by different farmers, although 
my experience was limited. The wages 
to be received, and the length of the en- 
gagement were stated, but the hours 
per day were not thought of. My work 
with the other men was from sunrise in 
summer till dark at night, and often by 
lamp light in the barn. However, this 
employer, to me, at least, proved to be a 
gentleman. He treated me, after being 
some time with him, as one gentleman 
would treat another. My first impres- 
sion after a few days was that work 
which should have been done sometime 
ago was neglected, such small jobs as 
the caring for outbuildings, the tools, 
the harness.and like things kept on an 
old farm. These things, trifling as they 
may appear, were laid aside for some 
more convenient season, which seldom 
came. Yet the cost of putting these 
things in repair when wanted was, in 
the aggregate, quite a sum of money, for 
which I blame the hired man. This re- 
minds me of what a neighbor told me re- 
garding the neglect of a hired man to 
drive a nail in a gate at the proper 
| time, and the gate was ruined in conse- 
| quence. 
| My first consideration on this farm 
was to give the necessary attention to 
| duties, or the chores to be done. There 
|}were horses, a large herd of dairy 
|cows, calves, sheep, a few feeding cattle 
}and hogs, all of which had to have close 
jand regular attention daily. I felt a 
| personal interest in all these matters, 
because it was to my employer’s ad- 
vantage, and what was to his interest 
was to my benefit. It did not take many 
months or weeks before I found myself 
jin his confidence. He would talk about 
| his farm work, and even take me out in 
la field, state how it had not yielded pay- 





of Missouri ling crops for a few years past, and then 
our | people are looking at their blighted crops | 

—wheat, oats, hay of all kinds, potatoes. 
pasture, fruit are badly damaged, if not 
Not by water, but by the 
has to be 
Cattle 
People 
are talking of selling them at whatever 


ask what I thought about it. Of course, 
I gave my opinion. Possibly he would 
adopt my opinion, but he was always 
guided by his own judgment. His wife 
and family accepted me as an equal, al: 
lowing me the privilege of the parlor and 
library, while I took care never to abuse 
my privileges, showing that I was: only 
the hired man. 

Another employer considered me, along 
with the other hands, as serfs or menials, 
having no rights or privileges. We were 
to have no thought about the work any 
more than to do just what we were told 
to do, and.only that and nothing else. 
1| After being snubbed several times about 
, |doing what we considered was to our em- 
’|ployer’s interest, or it may have been 
done in an emergency in his absence, we 
concluded to accept the situation as serfs 
and lay away our thinking cap for the 
future. We allowed time to drag, curb- 
ing our ambition, only waiting for sun- 
down and pay day. 

JOHN BETHUNE. 
Lancaster Co., Neb. 
(To be continued.) 


A mad race for wealth quickens 
pulse but rusts the soul. 


the 


Nations as well as individuals have a 
perfect right to do good unto others, but 
they make a great mistake when they 
try to beat it into them. 
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The Dairy 


PROF. D. H. OTIS PROMOTED. 


Manhattan, Kan., June 10.—The Re- 
gents of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College have to-day created a new chair, 
Dairy Husbandry, in the College and Ex- 
periment Station. Professor D. H. Otis 
has been promoted and will be put at the 
head of this new department. E. W. 
Curtis has been elected instructor in but- 
ter-making, and Professor Otis will also 
be assisted by an expert cheese maker, 
not yet chosen. 

This step marks another advance in the 
dairy work of Kansas. Previously dairy- 
ing at the Agricultural College has been 
only a branch of one agricultural work. 
As an independent department in both 
college and station, dairy husbandry will 
be pushed at the college with great en- 
ergy and Prof. Otis will co-operate with 
the dairymen throughout the state to 
greatly increase dairy production in Kan- 
sas. 








TEST OF AIR-DRAFT CHURN. 


Recently we were asked to give editorial 
endorsement to an air-draft churn made 
in this city, but declined to do so until 
the claims made for it by the manufac- 
turers were put to the test of a careful 
scientific examination. We suggested to 
the manufacturer that he take a churn of 
this make to some one of our state agri- 
cultural experiment stations and have it 
put to the test by the experts in dairy 
sciences and mechanism. The suggestion 
was adopted and Mr. A. W. Dudley of 
the firm took a churn to Columbia, Mo., 





for trial. 
Mr. Cc. L. Willoughby, Instructor in 
Dairying in the Missouri Agricultural 


College, reports on the result as follows: 

An agent of the Holzle & Rutledge Co., 
of St. Louis, called at the Agricultural 
College this week for the purpose of test- 
ing a patent churn, which is being adver- 
tised under the name of Morrow’s Ball- 
bearing Air-draft Separator, claiming 
that butter may be churned from sweet 
or sour cream in from one to five min- 
utes. The machine contains a horizontal 
revolving dash, operated by large crank 
wheel and chain gearing. On the under 
side of dash are air tubes connected with 
an upright hollow pipe, from which air 
is forced through the cream by means 
of the centrifugal force generated from 
the high speed of the dash. It happened 
to be the regular churning day at the 
college, and the agent was given a couple 
of gallons of cream just ready for churn- 
ing, while the remainder of the large 
churning was put into a Victor Combined 
Churn and Worker, operated by hand 
power. The amount of cream put inte 

. the air-draft machine was exactly 15 lbs. 

10 oz., testing 2% per cent fat, with an 
acidity by the Mann’s test of .65 of one 
per cent, and temperature at start of .56 
deg. The cream was therefore in almost 
ideal condition for producing good butter 
in the shortest time possible considering 
quality. 

Both churns were started at the same 
time, and worked with a will. The min- 
utes lengthened from 5 to 10, and then 
from 15 to 20, with the air-draft Separa- 
tor still foaming wildly without produc- 
ing butter. 

At the end of 26 minutes the Victor 
Combined churn was stopped, with butter 
granules the size of wheat grains. At 
the end of 32 minutes the Air-draft churn 
produced granules the size of mustard 
seed. Toward the close of the work it 
seemed to run very hard, and the air 
bubbles from the intake pipe were very 
slow and few, owing to the thickness of 
the cream. Temperature of buttermilk 
at time granules formed was 63 deg. in 
the Combined churn, and 65 deg. in the 
Air-draft churn. On testing the butter- 
milk from both sources, it was found the 
Victor Combined churn lost .30 of 1 per 
cent fat, while the first sample from we 
Air-draft churn showed a loss of .45 of 
1 per cent and the second sample a loss 
of .65 of 1 per cent, or an average of .w 
of 1 per cent, which is entirely too heavy 
a loss for close economy in large enter- 
prises. 

The arrangement of air pipes does 
without doubt force air through the 
cream, especially at the start, but it is 
not at all certain that this aids in the 
churning. This might help to take out 
bad odors if the cream contained such. 
But the revolving dash in the center of a 
stationary vessel fails to agitate all parts 
alike, and requires a longer time than a 
box or barrel churn, as shown by the 
above test. 

The machine does not meet the true 
scientific requirements of the best churn- 
ing apparatus, and is exorbitant in price 
compared with small size barrel churns, 
and cannot be recommended to the farm- 
er. While it is no doubt true as claimed 
by the inventor, that butter can be 
churned in this machine in from one to 
five minutes, this fact is no less true of 
any ordinary box or barrel churn under 
the same conditions. By raising the tem- 
perature of the cream high enough, but- 
ter may be produced in this short time 
by almost any churn. But what kind 
of butter results, when using tempera- 
tures of 75 deg. or even 80 and 9 deg.? 
Any one who knows the elements of dai- 
rying is acquainted with the fact that 
such high temperatures will produce but- 
ter of poor quality, soft and salvy, weak 
bodied and without proper grain. This 
one mistake of too high temperature is 
one of the greatest causes to-day of poor 
quality in butter made on the farm. 

It should be noted that the advertising 
matter of this so-called Air-draft Sepa- 
rator fails to make any statement about 
the churning temperature, when reciting 
tests where butter granules broke in 1 to 
5 minutes. 

In conclusion I desire to commend the 
gentlemanly conduct of the agent, Mr. 
A. W. Dudley, and the fairness of the 
company in submitting the machine for 
trial. The churn has about the same 
merit as any other dash machine, and 
will produce good butter under good con- 
ditions, within a reasonable time. It is to 
be hoped, however, that the company 
will stop advertising 1 to 5 minute churn- 
ings, and instead lend their aid to raising 
the standard of farm butter by dissemi- 
nating only correct principles. 

Cc. L. WILLOUGHBY, 





Instructor in Dairying, Mo. Agrl. Col- 
lege. 
Cows should 
After Abortion.” isiectea 
with Hood 


Breeding Powder. Used in connection 


with Hood Farm Abortion Cure it is 
the best means of preventing abortion. 
Two sizes of each, $1 and $2.50. To 
any railroad or express point in U. &., 
25 cents additional. 
Lowell, Mass. 


C. I. Hood & Co., 








MAKING GOOD DAIRY COWS. 





An important thing for the farmer to 
know is—what class of foods and what 
system of feeding and care will give the 
best results with the different kinds of 
cows? 

It is a settled thing that the two great 
classes of cattle, the beef producer and 
the dairy or milk producer, have resulted 
from different systems of feeding. The 
saying, “as the twig is bent, the tree is 
inclined,” is as true of animals as plants; 
so what the dairyman wishes to know is 
how to “bend the twig” (the calf) so as 
to develop it into a better cow than its 
mother. 

Of course it is not to be expected that 
every calf from our best cows, or, in fact, 
that every calf of any good cow, should 
be better than its mother, but some of 
them ought to be. 

The cow that gets fat just as soon as its 
food is increased is not the kind that the 
dairyman wants. The kind suited to his 
purpose is one that is capable of eating 
a large quantity of food and putting the 
energy derived therefrom in the milk 
pail. 

The best cow is not the one that gives 
the most milk from the best food, but the 
one capable of eating the most food and 
of making milk in proportion to the food 
eaten. 

In other words, a cow that will eat 10 
cents’ worth of feed and only give 15 
cents’ worth of milk is not as valuable 
as the one that will consume 20 cents’ 
worth of feed and produce 30 cents’ worth 
of milk. 

The light eater will take up just as 
much of the owner’s valuable time as the 
other, and require just the same room: 
And while the per cent of profit is the 
same, the aggregate will be only one-half 
as much. Therefore, it is plain to be seen 
that what is wanted is a large eater, re- 
membering always that it is not fat that 
is wanted, but an immense storage with 
the ability to digest and assimilate what 
is eaten. 

If you have a cow that is a great eater, 
with good digestive powers, and one that 
you can feed to the extent of her diges- 
tion without putting any extra flesh on 
her, you have a desirable cow; but it 
sheuld be kept in mind that great care 
must be exercised in feeding her. The 
man who has this kind of a dairy and 
knows just the amount of feed to give, 
has a great advantage over the ordinary 
dairy farmer. 

The next thing to know is, how we shall 
set about to get this kind of a herd. We 
should, of course, begin as far back as 
with the calf at its birth. We should 
commence with the handling of the dam 
before the calf is born. The dam during 
this period should have plenty of coarse 
food which contains an abundance of 
bone material. By being fed high dering 
this time with all the fattening foods she 
will eat, thus causing her to become fat, 
the calf will be dwarfed in frame and 
will be likely to be small and fat when 
born, and no system of feeding afterwards 
can wholly undo the injury. The cow 
should be kept strong and healthy, and 
if giving milk, even almost up to the time 
of calving, so much the better, if properly 
fed. After birth, if the calf is allowed to 
suck a great length of time, this will 
have a tendency to fatten it, which will 
result in its injury to a certain extent. 

There has been many a calf spoiled wy 
giving it too much rich food and encour- 
aging it to put on fat. Whenever I find 
a calf that is getting very fat I feel 
doubtful about its making a good dairy 
cow. 

The whole system of feeding from the 
beginning, should be with a view of grow- 
ing up an animal that will consume a 
large amount of such foods as will tena 
to make a strong frame and give capacity 
to eat and digest still more food of the 
milk-producing kinds. For this reason 
the mother should never be kept on fat- 
tening food, but rather that which is 
coarse and bulky, with just enough nutri- 
ent to keep the calf making strong 
growth. 

We have had excellent results, 
feeding as follows: 

For the first week or so, whole milk 
warm from the cow, four to five quarts 
to a feed. At the end of this time start 
gradually to change to skim milk, and 
after a week have the ration half skim 
and half whole milk. During the next 
week continue the change and at the end 
of that time the calf receives three-quar- 
ters skim to one-quarter whole milk, and 
at the end of the third week, after begin- 
ning the change from whole to skim milk, 
or when the calf is a month old, it is 
given all skim milk, unless it is not doing 
well, when a little whole milk may be 
added. The milk should always be fed 
fresh at a body heat. Some use a little 
bran in the milk as soon as old enough 
to eat it. Turnips and mangels are also 
fed as succulent food from the start.— 
Cor. New York Farmer. 


here, 


THE DAIRY COW TEST 





At the Pan-American Exposition. 





The ninth week, the hottest and most 
humid through which the cattle at the 
Model Dairy have so far passed, is mark- 
ed by an increase in the percentage of fat 
in all the breeds. Two unfortunate inci- 
dents, however, occurred which tended to 
decrease the flow of milk, and therefore 
the showing for profit was not as good as 
the previous week, as all breeds with ex- 
ceptionof Jerseys, Shorthorns and French 
Canadians fell behind in profit. 

The causes before mentioned were, de- 
fective ventilation, which has now been 
remedied, and the non-delivery of the 
silage for a few days, through some mis- 
understanding. This greatly inconveni- 
enced several of the herdsmen who were 
feeding large silage rations; however, 
with the splendid green clover they were 
getting, patched up with a bit more 
grain, they were able to tide over the dif- 
ficulty, but not without causing shrinkage 
in the milk product. 

The manner in which the Jerseys have 
held up under these adverse conditions is 
not only holding their own, but showing 
an increase all ’round in per cent of fat, 
butter value and profit, would indicate 
that they are very good warm weather 
cattle. 

The standing of the breeds is as fol- 
lows: 

Butter Value. Profit. 


2. GROFMSOTS cscs ecccecd 14 $9.48 
ee en ere pepe os 14.94 9.39 
S. Mywees © 688 cckccccs 14.64 8.86 
4. Red Polls ....cci.ccsie 14.09 8.76 
ee eT Te 14.23 8.59 
6. Polled Jerseys ........ 12.09 8.13 
7. Brown Swiss .......... 14.24 8.08 
8. French Canadians 12.57 7.65 
9. Shorthorns ..... ...... 98 7.65 
10. Dutch Belted ......... 11.10 5.27 





The Polled Jersey cow Nubbinridge 
Queen again leads all in per cent of fat, 
with 5.7 per cent, closely followed by the 
horned Jersey, Primrose Park’s Prude, at 


5.6 per cent, and Guernsey, Mary Mar- 
shall, with 5.25 per cent. 

I think the Model Dairy test will show 
Mary Marshall as the “Brown Bessie’ of 
the Pan-American Exposition, as the rec- 
ord she has gained for week, month an. 
two months, can not be surpassed by any 
cow in the Model Dairy to-day. She is 
indeed a remarkable cow and as hand- 
some as she is useful. Her record for the 
ninth week of this test speaks for herself 
—247.2 lbs. milk, 15.27 lbs. 8 per cent but- 
ter, certainly a good record. 

The position the Polled Jerseys have 
obtained during the past few weeks 
should be a vindication for the exponents 
of light feeding, for with one cow in milk 
since last October, by keeping the herd 
down to an average ration of 79 cents per 
cow for the week, Mr. Crouch, the herds- 
man in charge, has brought his herd up 
to sixth place. The French Canadians on 
their uniform low feed rate, although 
they have not gained any in position, 
have not lost any, and as they seem to 
hold out quite well it would not be sur- 
prising to see them go up a notch or two 
before the test closes. 

The Ayrshires’ drop in position was due 
primarily to the conditions mentioned in 
the fore part of my letter; the herd was 
all but out by the heat and poor ventila- 
tion, and were further handicapped by 
having no silage for a few days, this ve- 
ing the main part of their ration. 

The Model Dairy is fast becoming one 
of the favorite exhibits at the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition, the number of visitors 
increasing daily; nor are they all from 
the “country.” The “city folk’”’ are ap- 
parently as much interested in the differ- 


ent breeds, their profits, etc., as their 
“country cousins,” but their questions 
are not always so practical. Whatever 


the outcome of the test, the Model Dairy 
as a “show” will be a success.—A Jer- 
sey Bulletin Man. 


A MODEL CHEESE FACTORY. 





The first thing to be considered in con- 
templating erecting a cheese factory is 
to make sure of an abundant supply of 
good water, writes F. D. Buck in an ex- 
change. 

It would be well for a person to look 
about him and select a locality that was 
especially adapted to the dairy business, 
or at least one that could be worked up 
to the desired end by a little skillful ma- 
nipulation on the part of the factory 
owner, 

Having settled this question to my own 
satisfaction, I should then turn my at- 
tention to the selection of a plot of 
ground upon which to erect my factory. 
If adjacent to a town of much size I 
should select a site as remote as possible 
from any other factory, slaughter house, 
stock pens, or anything that would have 
a tendency to contaminate the air or pre- 
vent a free circulation of the same. I 
should select a site as remote as possible 
in extent, sloping abruptly towards the 
east and just a little south, with a run- 
ning stream along the lower side; this 
would carry away slop and refuse from 
the drains. At a convenient distance from 
the stream I should excavate in the slope 
and put in a basement 20 by 30 by 8 .vet 
for a curing room. I shall endeavor to 
offer a plan for a making-room 30 by 30 
by 10 feet, facing the west with an office 
10 by 10 in the northwest corner and 10 
feet of the east end covering the base- 
ment. 

The making-room and office stand on 
tubular piling which permit a free circu- 
lation of air underneath. 

The basement stands crosswise of the 
east end of the making-room and is cov- 
ered by a one-story building which is 
used as a store room, 

The making-room has 8 by 12-inch sills 
around the outside; there should be two 
6 by 8-inch stringers running across the 
making-room. Joists 2 by 10 inches and 
10 feet long will reach across. These are 
placed 18 inches apart. Rough boards 
are nailed on the under side of the joists 
and a 5-inch layer of tan bark is put in 
between them; this is to insure a more 
even temperature. A 5-inch air space is 
left between the tan bark and the floor, 
which should be of two thicknesses; the 
under thickness of regular flooring and 
the upper grooved on the under side to 
admit air between and laid so as to 
break joints with the lower. 

The floor must slope at a scale of 1 inch 
{in 5 feet towards a gutter which will be 
at the lower end of the vats. 

The studding in the walls are 2 by 4 
scantling, 2 fet apart and 12 fet high and 
nailed to the joists at the bottom. These 
are lathed with 1l-inch grooved lathing 
and plastered with agatite on the inside, 
and building paper and rough boards on 
the outside and prepared and drop-sided 
over on the outside. 

The joists over the sills and up around 
the ends of the studding are filled with 
grouting to prevent rats and mice from 
getting up between the walls. The spaces 
between the studding on the outside row 
are filled with tan bark to regulate the 
temperature. 

The joists in the ceiling are 2x6, 2 feet 
apart and 10 feet long, and are supported 
by stringers running crosswise the room. 
One-inch grooved lathing is used on the 
under side of the joists and then plas- 
tered with agatite. A 5-inch layer of tan 
bark is placed over the lath between the 
joists. 

The receiving door, platform and weigh- 
can are'on the west end of the building 
and are covered by a roof which extends 
out over the wagon as it stands at the 
platform. The platform is built out from 
the building supported by sloping braces 
underneath. It should be 4 by 6 feet out- 
side and about 3 by 4 inside, for the 
weigh-can with shelves above the can for 
sample bottles and space for milk sheet. 

Having built our factory we shall next 
have to equip it. 

The weigh-can weighs about 60 pounds 
and rests on a 600-pound, 5-beamed scale. 
The bottom of the can should slope about 
5 inches. Around the weigh-can platform 
is wire screening to prevent flies from en- 
tering the making-room. The milk is let 
out of the weigh-can by a gate and is 
carried to the vat in a tin trough or pipe. 
The vats are two in number, standing 
with one end to the weigh-can and the 
other so it will open into the gutter. .ney 
hold 300 gallons respectively, made of 
heavy tin and are the flat-bottomed, wa- 
ter-heating variety. All seams in the tin 
being flushed with solder. 

The curd sink should be located at the 
lower end of the vats and is supplied with 
oil-cloth covers on frames and in sec- 
tions. These maintain a more even tem- 
perature and exclude dust. At the rear 
and at one side of the curd sink are the 
presses, which are of the horizontal con- 
tinuous pressure type. 

The whey tank is located over the press 
high enough to be out of the way of the 
maker’s head and should be surrounded 
by a plank so it will be easily gotten at 
to wash. The whey is forced up into this 





by a steam jet. A pipe leading outdoors 


is sufficiently high for a wagon to drive 
under and fill the cans near the south- 
west corner. 

In the notcii just back of the office is lo- 
cated the sink for washing utensils and 
shelves for storing the same, 

Each factory should have two curd 
knives, one horizontal 8 by 15, one per- 
pendicular 6 by 15, several good thermom- 
eters, curd scoop, cheese-tryers, several 
pails, cups, dippers, both strainer and 
solid bottom whey-strainer, whisk, brush- 
es, cloths, curd-mill, brooms, brushes and 
rubber mop for the floor. 

For testing milk for acidity we have a 
Marschall, a Monrad and Alkaline test 
apparatus. For testing milk for butter 
fat we have the Babcock apparatus with 
tester holding about 20 bottles, either pro- 
pelled by hand, or better, by steam. 

The curd hoops are either of the large 
flat, the young America or the U. &., as 
the trade demands. 

Too much stress can not be put on the 
water and drainage system of a factory. 
The water comes from a good well locat- 
ed about 2 feet north of the making- 
room, as it would not be in a position to 
be contaminated by the drains. 

The floor drain should have an under- 
ground pipe conecting with it and lead- 
ing to the stream at the lower side of the 
lot. This should have careful attention 
and be kept open and frequently disin- 
fected with copperas. 

The boiler room and fuel bin are on the 
north side of the building, flush with the 
east end of the making-room; it is 10 by 
16 feet, with a fuel bin 5 by 6 feet in the 
west outside corner. The room is on a 
solid foundation with a cement or vitri- 
fied brick floor. The studding are 2 by 4 
and 12 feet high, drop-sided on the out- 
side and lined with corrugated iron to 
prevent fire. The boiler is a ten horse- 
power. The pump is just back of the 
boiler and in the corner are the shelves 
for the tools. 

A neat bath room is fitted up adjoining 
the boller room and in the corner of the 
store room, is supplied with cold water 
and steam. Steam pipes lead from we 
boiler to all parts where steam is need- 
ed. A tank holding 100 gallons is placed 
over head into which cold water is pump- 
ed and pipes lead down from this to vats, 
sinks and bath room. 

The office is furnished in hard pine and 
plastered with agatite. The furniture 
consists of a desk with lock drawers and 
some shelves for books and papers, and 
two or three chairs. The making-room, 
office and bath room are all fitted with 
radiators for steam heating in the winter 
time. 

Having completed everything for the 

making of cheese we will now turn out 
attention to the curing room. As it is a 
basement and not easily affected by 
changes in temperature, our stone walls 
are all that are necessary on the sides. It 
is lathed and plastered overhead and cov- 
ered 5 inches deep with tan bark under 
the upper floor. This protects it from 
above. 
The floor is 8 inches from the ground, 
which makes enough air space under it. 
The door and two windows on the east 
are guarded by shutters to protect them 
from warm and cold air from outside. In 
order to get fresh air and form a circula- 
tion in the curing-room we have a 6-inch 
pipe leading from the floor up to the top 
of the roof. On the top of this is a fan 
tail which always stands facing the wind 
and sending a current down the pipe. 
From the ceiling we have another pipe 
reaching upwards to the top of the build- 
ing. This carries Out the bad air. 

The curing shelves are arranged in the 
following manner: Four by 4 posts are 
set up from floor to ceiling with three 
cross arms, 3 feet long of 2 by 4 scantling, 
halved in and bolted on first one 2 feet 
from floor, and other two 16 inches apart 
above the first. On these on each side of 
the posts is a 1%-inch board 16 inches wide 
and 17 feet long. These rows of shelves 
reach from the back side of the room up 
within 3 feet of the front and are just far 
enough apart to allow a man to walk 
between them, excepting in the south end, 
where a small area is left for boxing 
cheese and a stairway leading up to the 
store-room above through a tight trap 
door in the floor. 

Having had our factory in operation 
for a month and everything running nice- 
ly we are now ready to box up some 
cheese and load it on the wagon at the 
east basement door, and haul it to market 
or to the station. 


THREE WAYS OF FEEDING MILK TO 
CALVES. 





Twenty head of grade Shorthorn and 
Hereford calves were purchased by the 
Kansas Experiment Station in the spring 
of 1900 and divided into two lots. One lot 
was fed on sterilized creamery skim milk 
with a grain ration composed of equal 
parts of corn and Kaffir corn meal, with 
all the alfalfa hay they would eat. The 
second lot was fed the same as the first, 
except that fresh whole milk was used 
instead of skim milk. In addition to these 
two lots the station secured the privilege 
of weighing twenty-two head of high- 
grade Hereford calves which were run- 
ning with their dams in a pasture necr 
the Experiment Station. 

RESULTS WITH SKIM MILK.—For 
the twenty-two weeks under experiment 
the ten calves consumed 24,736 pounds of 
skim milk, 1,430 pounds of corn chop, 1,430 
pounds of Kaffir corn meal and 641 pounds 
of alfalfa hay. The total gain was 2,331 
pounds, or a daily-average of 1.51 pounds 
per head. Figuring skim milk at 15 cents 


two calves that were running with their 
dams averaged 174 pounds. On October 
15, these same calves averaged 422 pounds, 
or an average daily gain per head of 1.77 
pounds. The only expense attached to) 
raising these calves was the keep of the 
cows, which was estimated by the owner 
to be $12 per head. Multiplying the aver- 
age daily gain of these calves by 1M, the 
number of days in previous experiment, 
gives a toal gain of 272 pounds per head. | 
With $12 as the cost of raising the calf, 
each 100 pounds of gain cost $4.41. 
RESULTS IN FEED LOT AFTER | 
WEANING.—In the fall all these calves | 
were placed in the feed lot, where they | 
were pushed for baby beef. During the | 
seven months under experiment, the skim 
milk calves gained 440 pounds per head, | 
the whole milk calves #6 pounds per 
head, and the calves nursed by the cows | 
422 pounds per head. 
This experiment shows that the feed cost 
of raising a good skim milk calf need not 
exceed $5.25 in contrast to $15.75 for a | 
whole milk calf, and $8 for one nursed by | 
the dam. The skim milk calf becomes ac- | 
customed to eating both grain and rough- 
ness early in life, is handled enough to be | 
gentle, and when transferred to the feed | 
lot is ready to make rapid and economical 
gains. D. H. OTIS, 
Kansas Experiment Station. 
Manhattan, Kan., July 9, 1901. 


BY THE COW.—On May 2, 1900, twenty- | 
| 


HOLD THE COW TO A GOOD AGE. 





We do not agree with the notion that 
every cow should be forced and run 
through as quickly as possible and then 
discarded. Rather, we say, get a good 
cow and then take measures to keep her 
in good paying shape as long as possible. 
Cows twelve to fifteen years old often do 
as well or better than younger ones. We 
have a cow fully fifteen years old which 
gives as much milk now as she ever did. 
It does not injure a cow to feed her well 
even with rich grain if this is done in a 
rational manner. It is not the use of a 
cow to her full capacity which destroys 
but rather abuse by unwise feeding and 
handling. We believe that almost any 
good cow, rightly managed, will yield well 
nigh her full quantity and quality ef milk 
up to the age of twelve years. If this is 
so, why throw her away at the age of 
from six to eight years? It takes two or 
three years after she first comes in to 
get the heifer up to her full capacity. 
Therefore we should keep her as long as 
we can profitably when she gets to be a 
mature cow, and not be possessed of the 
false idea that a cow should be gotten rid 
of while she is yet in her prime. Contin- 
ually making unnecessary changes in the 
personnel of the dairy cows occasions 
many troubles and annoyances thdt may 
just as well be saved. 





HOMESICK COWS. 





A cow moved into a _ strange barn 
among cows that are entirely strange to 
her often suffers from homesickness as 
much as a human being would away 
from home among strangers. She is in 
no condition to give her best flow of milk 
or her richest milk until she has become 
accustomed to her surroundings, and it is 
not fair to judge her by her production 
the first week. Some cows seem never to 
entirely recover from such a change, or 
at least not until they have calved again. 
This is another reason why a cow that 
one has raised from a calf is more valu- 
able than one as well bred and _ well 
marked that he has bought. If the change 
is from a cold stable to a warm one, and 
from scanty to liberal feeding, the cow 
may soon become satisfied with the 
changed conditions and increase her pro- 
duction of milk, but when the change is 
the other way there might about as well 
be no cow there. 





CLEANLINESS. 





Only men with cleanly instincts should 
be permitted to have a part in drawing 
the milk from the cow or handling it at 
any time. If dirty men are to be re- 
tained on the farm they should be put to 
some work other than that that directly 
affects the milk. We hear about men that 
dip their fingers into the milk when they 
want to moisten the teats of the cow 
they are milking. It has never seemed 
to the writer that the facts as reported 
could be possible, but the preponderance 
of testimony seems to be that there are 
such dirty milkers. That being the case, 
the dirty man must be recognized as ex- 
isting and he should be prevented from 
contaminating the milk supply. But he is 
not always easy to find. His dirty tricks 
are kept by him in the background as 
much as possible. He must be run 
down. Perhaps the best way to find him 
is for the cow owner to give his milkers 
general instructions against such meth- 
ods. When the dirty man is the proprie- 
tor himself the case becomes more diffi- 
cult to handle, and until something like 
the curd test for dirt is adopted by the 
creameries and cheese factories there is 
little chance of finding him out. It should 
not be forgotten that the dirty man 
stands in the way of the maker of bew 
butter and cheese. The dirty man can 
bring to naught the finest skill in the 
world. If we would build up from the 
foundation we must eliminate dirt in men 
ana methods. Cleanliness in all things is 
the first step in our upward progress. 


Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup” the Best Remedy for Children Teething. 


|milk should be generally practiced, not 
|only by the creameries and cheese facto- 


|number of cows are kept for the produc- 
|tion of milk, unless, 


|the creameries and cheese factories espe- 


| will not only keep disease germs from be- 


|accumulating in the seams of the cans. 


PASTEURIZE SKIM MILK. 





We believe that pasteurization of skim 


ries but on farms where any considerable 


in the last case, 
where the cows are all tested and are 
known to be free from tuberculosis. In 
cially the pasteurization is advisable. It 
ing carried to all the farms, but will have 
|@ tendency to keep the cows of the pa- 
| rome from getting in an unsanitary con- 
dition. If the pasteurized milk is given 
back to the farmers when it stands at a 
temperature of 185 degrees it will destroy 
the germs of the ferments that may be 


If this is repeated every day, or every 
time the patron brings milk to the fac- 
tory, it will aid very materially in keep- 
ing the cans of the more careless patrons 
in a good condition and will therefore as- 
sure a better supply of milk for the use of 
the man that is to turn it into butter or 








| 
CLEAN MILKING IMPORTANT. 





One of the things “worth doing well’ 
jis milking the cows. Why a cow ought | 
to be milked clean every time is too old | 
}a@ story and has too many arguments to | 
back it up to make a lecture necessary 
every time it is mentioned, says the 
“Jersey Bulletin.’’ But its importance can 
not be brought out too frequently. It 
looks like a little thing to some men to 
slight a cow because she is a “‘tegious”’ 
milker; and it may be more convenient 
to leave a quart of strippings in the fid- 
der than to put up with the side-step- 


“nervous critter’; but the owner of a 
good cow might better have a “hand” 
who will steal from him than one who 
doesn’t milk the cows clean. He not only 
loses much of the richest milk—that is 
perhaps the least of the objections to 
such neglect—but the practice of leav- 
ing milk in the udder has a deteriorating 
influence on the capacity of the cow. ine 
longer it goes on the less milk she gives. 
And the small yield soon becomes 
chronic. 


GUESSING. 





What a lot of guessing is done on some 
farms! Yet we are glad to note that such 
are growing less, but still we occasion- 
ally find dairymen who feed, water and 
salt their cows by guess, knock their 
cowc out of condition, diagnose their ail- 


ments and dope by guess, says the 
“Farm.”" They use a scoop shovel for a 
measure, a measure for a scale, and 


when it comes to regularity in feeding 
they use their inclinations for a time- 
piece. They feed their stock by feasts 
and fasts and then guess that stock 
farming doesn’t pay. They use their finger 
for a thermometer and alternately scald 
and chill the calves and pigs and guess 
that skim milk is worthless food. They 
cut their hay and fodder by guess, and 
guess that there is no nutrient, in it. 
They don’t seem to know nor care to 
know when or why or how to do but 
keep right on sowing, planting, reaping 
and feeding by guess, and as a conse- 
quence are kept a guessing to maintain 
an existence until Father Time closes the 
chapter by harvesting a professionai 
guesser. 


COWS IN FLY TIME. 





Here is something that should be pre- 
served by every reader that owns cows, 
especially, and good for other cattle also 
in fiy time. The Country Gentleman gives 
it from its veterinary editor, who says it 
is a cheap, reliable remedy used on his 
cows for years, and found to be lasting 
in results, easily used, and such a com- 
fort to the animals that they could stand 


| cent. 


ping and tail-swinging agitation of a | 


CALVES WITHOUT MILK. 





I do not believe (says “L. A.” in the 
“Rural New Yorker’’) that a good calf 
can be raised without milk, and in these 
days, when good cows are so highly val- 
ued, it seems a piece of the worst kind of 
shortsightedness and mismanagement to 
try to produce a first-class cow from a 
calf stunted in the beginning of its life. It 
may appear like economy to take the 
milk from the calf and sell it to the 
creamery, cheese factory, or milk station, 
but it is a poor economy. The cows of 
the future demand that the calves of to- 
day be well nourished. Ten or twelve 
pounds of new milk daily will carry a calf 
nicely until it is ten days or two weeks 
old, Then, if the milk is made into but- 
ter, there is skimmilk to feed. Change 
from whole to skimmilk gradually, and 
at the same time supply the fat by feed- 
ing corn meal, making the calf eat it dry. 
Later add some oats, ground preferred, 
but whole if ground ones are not obtain- 
able, and bran or middlings. If the milk 
of the dairy goes to a cheese factory feed 


|whole milk until the calf is at least a 
| cheese. 


month old. Then feed sweet whey, not 
the sour stuff which is bailed out at 99 per 
of the cheese factories. Feed in 
small quantities at first and increase 


| gradually while the milk is decreased. At 


the same time feed some grain, composed 
of linseed meal, bran, middlings, or oats 
and a little corn meal. If the milk is sold 
outright from the farm and nothing 
brought back, then keep the calf on whole 
milk until it is old enough to thrive on 
hay, grain, and water, and see what a 
fine calf she is! It is a good practice in 
ordinary dairies, where the milk supply 
is short, to raise only enough calves to 
keep the herd up, and those only from 
the best cows, and give them extra care. 


FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE.—The 
epidemic of fvot and mouth disease in 
Suffolk, which necessitated the closing of 
Ipswich, Woodbridge and other markets, 
and the slaughter of 500 affected animals, 
is now supposed to have been caused by 
rats which had fed on diseased refuse 
and wandered over the country. Former- 
ly the only theory that was was accepta- 
ble to the farmer and the Board of Agri- 
culture was that the disease came from 
imported foreign cattle. Now they blame 
the birds of the air and the rats and mice 
of the field.—London Meat Trade Jour- 
nal. 


Theman who will make the most money 
out of dairying is the fellow who attends 
the farmers’ institutes of his locality 
and reads good dairy and agricultural 
papers. This man is always recognized 
as progressive and intelligent, and is the 
fellow who has made dairy farming pay. 
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and be milked in the field, if ry: 
Pine tar, one pound; lard, six pounds. 
Melt the lard and stir in the pine tar. 
Keep an old sponge in the pail, and smear 
a little on back of cow’s head, along 
spine and on brisket twice a week, or 
when necessary. 





There is no excuse for so many farm- 
ers keeping and milking poor cows. A 
little judgment in the selection and 
breeding of the herd would increase the 
profits from dairying several times. 

We read of people who hold a penny 
so close to their eyes that they cannot 
see a dollar a foot distant. The man 
who is so short-sighted as to declare that 
it will not pay to feed $10 bran and $20 
linseed meal to a good cow with butter 
fat selling at an average price of 18 cents 
is one of these. 

It is claimed that sorghum will make 
excellent silage, especially so if mixed 
with corn in the silo. Sorghum is the 
great western forage crop and the silo 
will soon be in general use preserving it. 
Western farmers with silo and sorghum 
may have an abundance of feed at all 
seasons of the year.—Dairy Age. 


DAIRY COWS FOR SALE. 


On account of drought, prairie fires and conse- 
quent extreme scarcity of feed, I offer for sale at a 
bargain my entire herd of stock—100 head of 
cows and heifers, all in first-class condition. 


C.J. OSWALD 
Mo. 
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per 100, grain at 50 cents per 100 p d 
and hay at $4 per ton, the total feed cost 
of raising these calves was $52.68, or $5.27 
per head. The feed cost for each 100 
pounds of gain was $2.26. 

Cows that are milked will produce larg- 
er yields than-when suckling calves. Ac- 
cording to the average yield at this sta- 
tion, ten cows (one for each calf) pro- 
duced 55,540 pounds of milk testing 3.93 
per cent butter fat. With butter fat at 
15% cents per pound, this would amount 
to $338.52. The value of the skim milk not 
needed by the calves would raise this to 
$374.24. Deduct from this the value of the 
feed consumed by the calves and there 
remains $321.56, or $32.15 per calf to pay 
for the expense of milking, feeding the 
ealves, and hauling the milk to the cream- 
ery. At 12% cents per hour, this expense 
need not be one-half of the above sum, 
leaving $15 to $16 clear profit for each calf 
raised on skim milk. 

RESULTS WITH WHOLE MILK.— 
During twenty-two weeks these ten 
calves consumed 23,287 pounds of fresh 
milk, 885 pounds of corn chop, 835 pounds 
of Kaffir corn meal, and 835 pounds of al- 
falfa hay. The total gain was 2,878 
pounds, or a daily average of 1.9 pounds 
per head. Charging butter fat at cream- 
ery prices, the feed cost of raising these 
ealves amounts to $157.19, or $15.72 per 
head. The feed cost for each 100 pounds 
of gain amounts to $5.46. 
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Horticulture 


SHAW’'S GARDEN. 








Those of our readers who have ever 
visited and all who have heard of (which 


includes everybody) the Missouri Botani- | 


cal Garden in St. Louis, known the world 
over as Shaw's Garden, will be pleased 
with the article presented on this page, 
together with pictures of points of inter- 
est in the Garden. For the article and 
the beautiful illustrations we are indebt- 
ed to the courtesy of the American Illus- 
trated Methodist Magazine of St. Louis, 
a publication, by thé way, of such excel- 
lent literary and typographical merit 
that we want to commend it to RURAL 
WORLD readers. : 





HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 
INJUDICIOUS WATERING.—A man 
told me a few days ago that he had a 
grape vine that was in fine condition, 
that he gave a spraying to freshen the 


foliage one evening. The next morning | 
when the sun shone hot on it the foliage | 


and the next day the fruit com- 
and he expected the crop 
A neighbor of mine was 


wilted, 
menced to rot, 
to be ruined. 
plowing his vineyard last season, 
was stopped by a rain. In the freshly 
plowed part the rot took most of the 
crop; in the part unplowed they kept 
sound. One of my vineyards 
uncultivated this spring, in which there 
was considerable grass and weeds of 
last year. 
cut away around the vines. I never saw 
a better growth of vine, nor a grander 
show of fruit. Even during the dry, hot 
weather they showed no sign of flagging. 
On the llth a fire got into it, and now 


it is a total wreck. Not only the crop de- | 


stroyed, but the vines may be so injured 
as not to recover. It is pitiful to look at. 
In this vineyard were many new varie- 
ties that were showing up well now gone, 
and it may take years before they can be | 
seen again. How the fire occurred does 
not matter, but is a warning to others. 
The prospect of one or two grapes in 
that vineyard was good—no rot. 
the fate of some of our fondest hopes. 
Fortunately, I have another vineyard 


that may supply us with all the grapes | 


we need for our own use to make some 


wine, and put up sweet grape juice for | 


drink next winter and spring. 


Strawberries were half a crop; rasp- 


berries all dried up; blackberries none, s0 | 
far, as they dry up as fast as well col- | 


ored. This morning (July 13) we are hav- 
ing a little rain, which may help some of 
the fruit to mature. 

ASHES FOR PLUMS.—A neighbor of 
mine has two nectarine trees that are 
bearing a full crop of fruit, sound: and 
clean, while all of his plums around 
them have fallen from the attacks of .ue 
curculio. He attributes it to the dress- 
ing he gave the trees in the spring. He 
dug up the ground around the trees and 
gave them a good dressing of fresh ashes 
from sassafras wood. Whether these 
ashes contain some element to help in the 
matter, we cannot tell; but the ashes 
may have killed the young curculio. Tnis 
is worth remembering, and can easily be 
tried. He tells me that salt will help; 
another, that lime is good. Now, if I am 
spared another year, I intend making a 
mixture of lime, salt and ashes—equal 
parts—and give the ground a good dress- 
ing of the mixture. 

THE HOT WAVE.—A south wind, wi.u 
the mercury at 100 to 108 degrees most 
days of late, is alarming. The pastures 
in most of our country are dried up—.ue 
ponds are dry, cisterns failing, farmers 
driving their stock for miles to water— 
is a serious matter; and the fruit-grower 
is in as bad a condition. Here, where I 
counted on shipping crates of raspber- 
ries this season, we have not even got a 
mess for the family. As fast as they 
ripen they dry up, and all the fruit-eat- 
ing birds prey upon them. Some of the 
blackberries that promised to come 
through will soon share the same fate. A 
scaffold and a plank walk 25 feet high 
over my spring, with a pump and 100 feet 
of spouting enables me to keep things 
alive here. Some mornings, when all are 
slumbering, the clacking of the pump 
can be heard, and an old man may be 
seen at the handle. No other sound else 
except the fall of the water from the 
spout into the tubs, and the fluttering of 
birds coming to the spring to drink. Then 
the pump handle rests and the watering 
cans are filled and carried to the garden, 
and the most valuable plants watered. 
Dry as it is, this spring yields a gal- 
lon to the minute. Evenings are usually 
the time for watering, and in the morn- 
ing the ground mellowed. 

Peaches and grapes seem to hold out 
best, but even some of the newer grape 
vines get a dose of water, so that the 
fruit may come near perfection. A bed 
of canes is just now giving us some re- 
ward for our labor. While late in .ue 
evening and early in the morning finds 
me employed, your readers must not sup- 
pose that I work much through the day. 
Sitting in the shade and taking several 
little naps is the rule. What the end of 
this will be time must tell. Two such 
drouths have occurred in my time before, 
but this threatens to be the most de- 
structive of them. 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE PINES.— 
This is the name of a popular song, witu, 
to my ear, a pleasant air, and if I wish I 
can sit in the shade of my Scotch pines 
and can discuss it on the flute or violin, 
or listen to it played by a band; but this 
is not what I mean. The cliff that runs 
a little south of east on the north side 
of my lowlands casts a little shade for 
a few hours in the morning, and then I 
can be found busy tilling the soil. No 
horse-power, but the hoe and rake. The 
knife is also brought into play when 
necessary. SAMUEL MILLER. 

Bluffton, Mo. 





. an OLD STRAWBERRY BED.—A 
ryland strawberry grower says: My 
way of handling old strawberry rows, 
which I wish to keep for another year, is 
as tullows: As soon as they are done 
bearing, I mow off the tops as close as 
porsible, and then apply well-rotted ma- 
nure, bone meal, if I have it, and wood 
askes. This is applied when the weather 
is damp. After mowing I burn the stalks 
and leaves. It is now easy to remove all 
weeds and cultivate close to the plants. 
This is the time to pile on the fertilizer. 
Tlants then start out a new growth and 
make a fine bed by fall, when I cover 
them with straw after the ground freezes, 





The farm garden is usually a very fair 
indicator of how the rest of the farm is 
run, and if we may not at all times just- 
ly judge the gardener by his garden, we 
may at least make a very fair guess at 
how he lives. 


but | 


was left | 


I kept the grass mowed and | 


Such is | 


| 
"° THE FRUIT MARKET LIMITED? 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Overproduc- 


tion of fruit has been a subject for se- | 


rious prediction by the less informed, al- | 
most from the founding of America to 
the present time. To-day we hear this 
prediction, and some poor souls are 
|eramping their operations in fruit-grow- 
ing by the great bug-bear of overproduc- 
tion. If these persons are put to test 
they will be found wanting in the knowl- 
edge of fruit production. The fruit-grow- 
er demands of the world the shipping 


and cold storage facilities that keep him | 


in touch with and in close reach of the 
fruit consumers. An Illinois strawberry 
grower told me recently that he put his 





strawberries in cold storage as soon as | 


picked, when berries were 
from $1 to $1.50 per case, and in two to 
three weeks he sold for $2.10 per case. 
Secretary Wilson, Professor Galloway, 
chief of the Division of Plant Industry, 
and Mr. W. A. Taylor are directing the 
experiment of developing means by 
which American apples, pears, grapes, 
peaches and plums can be shipped to 
European markets in unlimited quanu- 
ties, at the season most profitable to the 
grower and shipper. In an article of the 
Chicago Sunday “Tribune” of June 22, 
the following: ‘“‘American fruit invades 
Europe; markets have no limit. Special- 
|ly built cars and ships to be used in ship- 
ping and storing fruit."’ In view of these 
|facts, with an unlimited demand in for- 
|}eign markets for the surplus of Ameri- 
|can products, including the more deli- 
cate fruits, such as peaches, grapes and 
|}plums, which no doubt’ will include 
| strawberries, raspberries and blackber- 
ries, in the near future, with prices less 
| fluctuating, and with higher tendency, 
the American fruit-grower has nothing 
}to fear, unless it would be to get hands 
}enough to grow and handle the fruit 
| properly. 
| The writer ever has been a strong ad- 
| vocate of first-class fruit, in first-class 
|eondition. At this period consumers are 
| more or less educated in quality and 
|condition of fruit, and when the eye of a 
customer says no, the seller has no argu- 
| ment to put to bear in selling an inferior 
| article. Then in the face of these facts 
the grower, if progressive in his occupa- 
tion, has his lesson ever before him, to 
grow nothing but first-class fruit. If this 
is done there will not be any need of 
packing low-grade stuff to mar the mar- 
kets. One author said: ‘To find the cen- 
ter of a stick one has to know where 
both ends were."’ In the solution of the 
first problem we know where both ends 
of the fruit belt is, also we know where 
both ends of the market is, the latter ex- 
| tends as far as human existence goes; 
;and the demand for fruit is based on how 
|much money one has to buy with. When 
| we make a distribution of the fruit sup- 
ply among the consumers of the world 
we find that there is not more than ten 
per cent of the people get fruit to eat; 
of this number less than ten per cent 
have anything like a family supply. 
The greatest problem before the pro- 
ducer to-day is to have quick and cheap 
transportation to all parts of the worid, 
and by the right means, as the one re- 
ferred to, and this problem will be 
solved. The progressive fruit-growers of 
America should keep in mind the vast 
importance of making the finest, great- 
est and largest display of fruit at the St. 
Louis Exposition in 198. Each state 
should have a special appropriation to be 
drawn from the state treasurer in ade- 
quate amount to keep the general fruit 
interest before the people in the broadest 
sense. “The half has never yet been 
told.”” The fruit possibilities of the 
United States have not yet been hinted 
at, and what horticulture will be at the 
close of the twentieth century is not 
comprehended _ to-day. Thousands of 
acres of the rough lands of Iowa and 
Missouri, that to-day would be almost a 
burden to own, will some day be made 
orchards and vineyards giving profitable 
crops to the owner. The cherry and plum 
cry, by right, of neglect; these, as com- 
mercial fruits, must and will soon be 
brought under due consideration as the 
demands are growing year by year. 

Polk Co., Iowa. Ss. H. LINTON. 





BIRDS IN THE ORCHARD. 





Assistant Biologist F. E. L. Beal, of 
the Department of Agriculture, comment- 
ing upon “How Birds Affect the Orchard,” 
says: “That birds sometimes inflict in- 
juries upon orchard trees and their prod- 
ucts is a fact with which every frut- 
srower is familiar; but it is not so weil 
krown that they are frequently of great 
seivice in destroying enemies of the 
oichard, and yet the aid they render in 
this subtler way far more than offsets the 
herm that is so apparent. The enemies 
with which the fruit-grower has to con- 
tena, aside from the elements and the 
birds themselves, may be divided into 
three categories: Vegetable parasites, 
such as fungi and bacteria; certain mam- 
majs, such as rabbits and mice, and in- 
sects of various kinds. Against vegetavle 
foes birds afford little, if any protection, 
but their efficiency is shown in the de- 
struction of noxious mammals and in- 
sects. The value of their work in dollars 
and cents is difficult of determination, but 
careful study has brought out much of 
practical importance in ascertainnig ap- 
preximately to what degree each species 
is harmful or helpful in its relation to the 
orchard.” 


TO KILL INSECTS. 





It may not be generally known that 
skim milk or buttermilk readily mixes 
with kerosene, forming an emulsion 
which destroys insects without danger 
or injury to animals or plants on which 
they might be, that might result from the 
use of pure oil and water, says the 
“American Cultivator.”” We first learned 
of this from using this mixture for the 
scale insect, or mite, which causes scaly 
legs on fowls. We found that one or two 
dippings or washings with it would cure 
the worst case of scaly leg and leave 
the skin as smooth as when first hatched. 
We never had occasion to try it for lousy 
animals, for we never had one, but we 
do not hesitate to recommend it, and we 
have lately seen its use advised for ticks 
on sheep, using a gill of kerosene to one 
gallon of milk. We did not make our 
mixture so strong of kerosene as that, 
but perhaps the larger tick may need a 
stronger application than an insect s0 
small as to be scarcely visible to the 
naked eye. 





Trees, whether for fruit or shade, that 
throw out long limbs, liable to be broken 
off by weight of fruit, or by wind can be 
trained just as wanted. Shorten in the 
long branches and let the short ones re- 
main. This will cause them to make com- 
pact heads. Never permit the branches 
of a tree to transcend the limits desired, 
and the way to do this is to cut them off. 
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, SHAW’S GARDEN. 








A FAMOUS GARDEN. 


The citizens of St. Louis have a right | 


to be proud of Shaw’s Garden, and to rope, during which, as his diaries show, | World's Fair Commissioner. 


consider Henry Shaw as the greatest of | 
the city’s benefactors. His gift of Tower | 
Grove Park and of the Missouri Botani- | 
cal Garden—the finest botanical garden | 
in this country—forever provided a bit | 
of country in the midst of a great city | 
for the free use of the general public. 

Henry Shaw was born at Sheffield, | 
England, in the last year of the eight- 
eenth century. His father was a manu- 
facturer of grates and fire-irons at Shef- 
field, and sent his son to school at the 
village of Thorne, which lies in the vicin- 
ity of his native town. From Thorne he 
was sent to Mill Hill, about twenty miles 
from London. Mill Hill was what is 
termed in England a “‘dissenting’’ school 
—the elder Shaw being a Baptist—and 
was considered one of the best private 





| 
$250,000, 





educational institutions in the kingdom. | 
Though this finished his school educa- | 


lars to-day. 
Mr. Shaw made several visits to Eu- 


he acquired that invaluable 
which only intelligent and 
travel can afford. His final visit, early 
in 1851, derives an especial interest from 
|the fact that out of it grew, indirectly, 
the Missouri Botanical Garden and Tow- 
er Grove Park. According to his own 
statement, it was while walking through 


education 
observing 


}the grounds of Chatsworth—the home of 


the Devonshire family, and perhaps the 
finest private residence in Europe—that 
the fruitful idea first dawned upon him. 
In 1857 experts were commissioned to ex- 
amine the public gardens of Europe, and 
plans were started, in fact, work was 
begun on the garden. A number of scien- 
tific friends joined with him in making 
a collection of scientific and botanical 
books, which now form the finest botani- 
cal library in this country. About the 
same time an herbarium was started vy 

















LODGE IN SHAW’S GARDEN. 








tion, it was really only the foundation of 
his mental equipment, as he became 
quite an adept in languages, speaking, 
reading and writing French with as 
much ease and correctness as English, 
besides being intimately acquainted with 
Spanish and Italian. For long he was 
regarded as the best mathematician in 
St. Louis. 

In 1818 he sailed with his father for 
Canada, and was sent thence to New 
Orleans on a business trip, with the view 
of his learning something of the cotton 
industry. Not liking the climate, nor 
the financial outlook there, he embarked 
on the “Maid of Orleans” for the then 
small and remote French trading post 
called St. Louis. After a tedious voy- 
age he landed at his destination on May 
3, 1819. A small business in the cutlery 
line was established on the second floor 


of a building near the river, where he 
also lived. 
Success followed his efforts. ‘Natural 





the purchase of specimens from the large 
collection of the then recently deceased 
Professor Bernhardi, of Erfurt, Ger- 
many. This collection has received addi- 
tions annually from the purchase of pri- 
vate collections and the industry of the 
force of botanists employed at the gar- 
den. 

Mr. Shaw gave Tower Grove Park to 
the city of St. Louis with a proviso that 
a special board of commissioners should 
have control of the 250 acres laid out and 
planted by him; and he stipulated that 
this board should receive $25,000 annually 
from the funds of the city for the pur- 
pose of maintaining and improving the 
park. 

The Missouri Botanical Garden was 
founded under a special act of the State 
Legislature, entitled ‘“‘An act to enable 
Henry Shaw to convey or devise to trus- 
tees certain lands.’’ Under this act he 
willed to a board of trustees almost his 
entire estate for the maintenance of the 














CONSERVATORY, 


SHAW’S GARDEN. 








business ability of a high order,” re- 
marks his biographer, Thomas Dimmock, 
“united with the strictest integrity, un- 
relenting energy, rigid economy and close 
personal attention, were producing war 
appropriate fruit.’’ 

In 1839, to his great surprise, his bal- 
ance sheet showed a net profit of $25,000 
for the year. He afterwards related that 
it seemed to him then that “this was 
more money than any man in my cir- 
cumstances ought to make in a single 
year,”’ and he resolved to go out of busi- 
ness at the first opportunity. The follow- 
ing year a good opportunity presented it- 
self and was promptly made use of. So 
at forty years of age he practically re- 
tired from business, the possessor of 





garden, to be held by them in trust for 
the use of the general public. 

The trustees, who are fifteen in num- 
ber, include the president of the public 
schools of St. Louis (now the Board of 
Education), the president of the Acad- 
emy of Science of St. Louis, the mayor 
of St. Louis, the chancellor of Washing- 
ton University, and the bishop of the 
Episcopal Church of the diocese of Mis- 
souri, and their successors in office. The 
others are men of integrity and honor 
named by Mr. Shaw, and are trustees for 
life, being replaced at death or resigna- 
tion by others elected by a majority of 
the remaining members of the board. The 
interests of his gift are thus safeguarded 
to the public; a precaution which could 





| not have been taken had his gift been 
|made to the city or state government di- 
| rect. | 


the equivalent of a million dol- | 





The Garden covers about forty acres of | 


| ground, and at the present time a twen- | 


ty-acre addition is being improved under | 


| the plans of the famous landscape archi 
| tects, Messrs. Olmsted, Olmsted & Eliot. 
|The views published with this article | 


| give but a small idea of the great beauty | 


| of the garden, and of the magnitude of 


| Tower Grove Park, places which eva 
|to be visited in order to be appreciated. 

| Students, scientific men and botanists, | 

|} upon proper application to the director, | 
have free access to the library and her- | 
| barium. 


The Apiary 


A 8ST. LOUIS HONEY MINE. 








| Editor RURAL WORLD: In your pa- 
|per of June 26 Mr. Gillespie, your good 
Washington correspondent, tells of a 
|}honey mine in that city in the home of 
|Mrs. Carter of Montana, wife of the 
This honey 
| mine is said to contain hundreds of 
|pounds of the best honey, and is located 
between the ceiling of a lower room and 
the floor of an upper chamber. This ac- 
count of Mrs. Carter’s honey mine calls 
to mind an almost similar case that oc- 
curred between 50 and 60 years ago at 
the corner of Fourth street and Wash- 
ington avenue, in this city. At that time 
the First Presbyterian church—Dr. Bul- 
lard’s—stood on the corner of St. Charies 
and Fourth streets, the entrance being 
on the St. Charles street corner, the 
building running north on Fourth street 
to within a few feet of Washington ave- 
nue. The parsonage vas on the corner, 
and was occupied by Dr. Bullard, who 
later lost his life in the Gasconade rail- 
road disaster on the opening of the Mis- 
souri Pacific railroad. 

Some time between 1840 and 1850 a gen- 
tleman presented Doctor Bullard with a 
hive of bees. The good doctor being too 
polite to refuse such an exhibition of 
friendship accepted the little army of 
honey makers. He was at a loss to know 
where to place them. He finally con- 
cluded to put them up in a little attic, 
just under the roof, on the west end of 
the two-story brick house in which he 
lived. In the gable end on Washington 
avenue, by way of ornaments or for che 
admission of air, the bricklayers had left 
out four or five bricks. The bees liked 
their new home, and instead of swarm- 
ing spread out among the rafters, and 
almost filled the place with bees and 
honey, so that the doctor had an endless 
supply of honey, much of which he 
shared with friends. 

As time passed on and Fourth street 
property became valuable, the old his- 
toric church and parsonage were torn 
down, and the veranda hall, a big thing 
in its day, was built for lectures, pa- 
triotic meetings, balls and drills. Now 
the old hall has disappeared, and on the 
ground where our fathers’ worshiped and 
the bees made honey another temple Is 
being erected, in which a different army 
of workers will be employed, and aristo- 
cratic old St. Charles street has ceased 
to strive for supremacy with Washington 
avenue. J. 8. M’MURTRY. 

St. Louis, Mo. 





DOES STINGING KILL ALL BEES? 





Commenting on a comment by Pro- 
fessor Cook on this point, Editor Root 
of “Gleanings” says: In reply to this 
question it may be said that it is doubt- 
ful that five beekeepers can be found to 
testify that they know of a case in 
which a thousand, to say nothing of 
thousands, of bees have died from sting- 
ing. It is no doubt an injury for a wee 
to lose its sting, but many cases have 
occurred in which a bee was known to 
live so long after losing its sting that 
it is doubtful that it can be truly said 
that “losing the sting means to lose the 
life.’’ 

A few years ago we published a report 

from a beekeeper who told how one of 
his colonies became so enraged that the 
individual bees of it stung everything in 
sight, and that after this colony got 
quieted down from its rampage, it ap- 
peared on examination as if there was 
scarcely a bee left that had not lost its 
sting. Yet this colony, he says, lived and 
prospered, and that for weeks and weeks 
afterward those “stingless’’ bees were 
seen to be going to and fro from the hive 
as though nothing had happened. 
This remarkable report was later con- 
firmed by another subscriber, who had 
had a similar experience. But this is 
true: That a bee that has lost its sting, 
and that is subsequently caged in a mail- 
ing cage with about a dozen perfect 
bees, may die in a few hours, and we 
have had them live two weeks, or as long 
as the other bees with their stings. 





HOW TO MAKE THE BEES PAY. 





Bees may be made to be worth the at- 
tention and expense bestowed upon them, 
and not only that, but may be made very 
profitable and to pay a good per cent on 
the investment. Bees, like everything 
else, must have some attention to make 
them pay well, and they will come as 
near doing some good without scarcely 
any attention as anything we wae han- 
die. 

It depends upon spring management 
largely whether bees pay or not. Ordi- 
narily, bees will not do so well if just 
allowed to do business as they choose, 
without our attention in their behalf. 

If bees had abundant stores in their 
hives during the spring months, they 
usually would do much better at laying 
up a good surplus of honey during the 
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summer, but the greatest drawback they 
usually have to contend with is a short- 
age of honey to support them during 
spring. Bees gather a little honey dur- 
ing spring months, and some times get 
enough to carry them through the breed- 
ing season in good shape, but this is not 
the rule, but the exception. 

If bees do not have plenty of honey 
during the breeding season, they must 
surely be weak when the honey season 
opens, and this means that they must 
breed up strong at the expense of the 
honey crop they would have otherwise 
have stored up in the way of surplus, had 
they had sufficient honey to enabie them 
to do the necessary breeding during early 
spring. It is not a loss to feed bees we. 
in spring, and feed heavily if they do not 
have a good reserve in their combs. One 
pound of sugar fed to bees at this time 
will bring many pounds of honey back 
later on, and no mistake about it not be- 
ing a good investment. 

A colony should not have less than ten 
or fifteen pounds of honey in the hive at 
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National Lead Co., 


JHE principal requirements of a good 
paint are: covering capacity, durabil- 
ity, appearance and economy. Pure 

White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil is the 


only paint that fulfils these requirements. 


painted with Pure White 


Lead will look better and last longer than 


if painted with any other material, and the 


less; and as its covering 


durability are much greater, 


it is by far the most economical. 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM- 
PANY’'S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
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100 William Street, New York. 








STOCK PEAS 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 
MAIN AND MARKET 
STRIPPED BLUE-GRASS SEED WANTED 


SAINT LOUIS. 








SLUG SHO 


Kills Cabbage and Other Worms 
In the Garden Safely and Cheaply. 
Sold by Seed Dealers. 
For Pamphlet address 


B. Hammond, Fishkill-on-Hudson, New York. 








any time during spring, and double tu 

will in no wise be lost, for every pound | 
now found in the combs, and at any time | 
up to the honey season, means just so 
many pounds stored ear..er in the surplus | 
boxes. 


in the boxes. A. H. DUFF. 


BEES IN THE CITY. 





The culture of the bee is a compara- 
tively easy one, when one has a locust 
grove to keep them in and buckwheat 
patches and fields of white clover for | 
them to feed on. The queen bees are the | 
hardest to raise and keep, but by gentle- 
ness and watching, that is readily set- 
tled. But to raise them on the housetop 
is another thing from the country life 
they are used to having. Such is the case 
in Cincinnati, O., for at Nos. 2146 and 2148 
Central avenue, C. H. W. Weber has a 
large quantity upon the roof of his four- | 
story building, over fifty hives and about 
the same number to raise his queen bees 
in these hives. They are protected from 
the snows of winter by having roofs built 
over them for protection and from the sun 
they are protected by asbestos as the 
roof is tin and the rays of the sun strik- 
ing the same, casts a terrible heat, but 
the asbestos will not allow it to pene- 
trate up through the hive. Mr. Weber’s 
twenty years’ experience has taught him 
everything in the art of raising bees for 
the market, and many of our large api- 
aries will prove the same. 

He not only raises the bees, but he 
keeps al] the supplies, and this year he 
has shipped over five car loads of sup- 
plies to various parts of the country, far 


fully boxed for shipping to all points. 
Any one ealling upon Mr. Weber is treat- 


apiary upon the roof of his large store. 
His warehouse has a floor capacity of 
150x50 feet deep for the storage of hives 
and all other appliances found in the 
building. He has for sale honey in all its 
grades, in comb and strained. Anyone 
desiring to establish an apiary will do 
well to call and inspect for themselves. 
You need not live in the country to raise 
bees, but can do so right in the heart of 
the city. Mr. Weber’s is the only one 
here, but Chicago and New York have 
several roof apiaries.—Grange Bulletin. 


THE JAWS OF THE HONEY BEE. 


With the closest scrutiny it becomes 
evident that the bee does not, like other 
creatures, house its tongue in its mouth, 
but neatly folds it back beneath its head. 
Bumble bees, when disturbed, have a 
way of threatening with their jaws, while 
the honey bee has the more direct method 
of settling intruders with her sting. 

The jaws of the bee are very creditable 
organs, and can give quite a formidable 
nip. Catch a bee in a net, and see how 
viciously it will bite at the meshes, work- 
ing its jaws sidewise instead of up and 
down. 

We call this wonderful implement of tne 
bee a tongue, but in reality it is more 
than this, for the whole arrangement 
consists of two slender filaments called 
maxillae, the under lip and the actual 
tongue. If a drop of honey lies near .ue 
surface of a flower, the slender, active 
tongue, darting out from the case formed 
by the maxillae, licks it up with the 
same ease that a dog licks a plate. In 
addition to this telescoping power, the 
tongue is a hairy member, the hairs ar- 
ranged in rings, the longest ones toward 
the center. They assist in lifting,in the 
nectar and in pumping it into the mouth. 
Thence it goes to the honey sack.—The 
Chautauquan. 





A writer in the “British Bee Journal” 
has the following to say in regard to 
sparrows: 

My apiary is situated in the garden, 
and I noticed after the young sparrows 
had flown from the nest that they, along 
with the old ones, spent a good deal of 
time near the bee-hives. After watching 
them for some time I noticed the old spar- 
rows perched on top of the hives, and 
now and again making a dart caught any 
bee that came near; indeed, they some- 


rejoicing devoured them. 


tom-tits. 


mice are, 


London in a single train was, it is said, 


special train.—American Gardening. 











to the future shape of trees. 


The brood chamber must be filled 
before the bees work in the surplus boxes, | 
and the nearer they are full at the be-| 
ginning the more ready they are to work | 


and near, and the queen bees are care- 


ed to a grand sight in seeing a large 


times alighted on the ground in front of 
the entrance and picked up any poor bee 
that had fallen down too heavy laden to 
reach the alighting-board, and carried 
them off to where the young sparrows 
were waiting, and in the midst of great 
I will leave you 
to guess what were the feelings I had to 
see my workmen so ruthlessly destroyed, 
and sparrows are now, and ever will be, 
classed by me among the worst enemies 
of bees. I regard them as far worse than 


These birds should doubtless be de- 
stroyed wherever found, just as rats and 
The greatest weight of flowers sent to 
27 tons (long tons are meant) on March 


5 last, This represents one shipment from 
the Scilly Isles and was conveyed by a 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE 
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ST. LOUIS SEED AND PRODUCE CO., 
1107 N. 3rd St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Modern Heating Co., 


313 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Merchants Exchange. 

Heating of Dwelling Houses, School, 
| Houses and Public Buildings with the 
steam or hot water system. 

Write for Prices. 
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BEE NOTES. 





For chapped hands or rough face, one 
part borax, two parts honey, eight parts 
glycerine, and a few drops of orange- 
flower water.—Union Apicole. 

Under no consideration use basswood in 
brood-frames. Use pine, as that will not 
warp and twist and crawl out of the hive. 
(You are right, I think.—Ed.) 

The statement is going the rounds in 
foreign journals that a monument cost- 
ing $3,000 has been put up in memory of 
Langstroth. That gives American bee- 
keepers undue credit. It should be $300. 

Deacon Hardscrabble, in the ‘American 
Bee-keeper,”’ quotes Mrs. Rorer as saying, 
“Honey is an admirable sweet if taken 
once in a while with moderation.” In- 
stead of taking his with moderation, the 
deacon prefers to take it with bread and 
milk. 

The assertion that, when the bees of a 
colony with laying workers are shaken 
off the combs at some distance from the 
hive, the laying workers will not find their 
way back, Editor Kellen, of the “Lux- 
emb. Bienenzeitung,”’ says is simple hum- 
bug. I guess he’s about right. 

In Hungary, says the “‘Leipzziger Bie- 
nenzeitung,” where tobacco is largely 
cultivated, at Nagy-Iesca, bees work 
busily on the blossoms, but thousands of 
dead bees are found on the leaves, and 
colonies are greatly weakened. Why 
don’t they offer the bees a smoker to let 
the nasty stuff alone?—Gleanings in Bee 
Culture. 
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Live Stock 


DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 





Oct. 21, 191.—E. E. Axline, Oak Grove, 
Mo. Poland-Chinas. 
Oct. 3—E. 8. Donahey, 

Shorthorns. 

Oct. &—F. M. & O. B. Cain and Jas. No- 
vinger & Sons, Novinger, Mo., at Kirks- 
ville, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Oct. 9.—A. Alexander and R. G. Robb & 
Son, Morning Sun, Iowa. Shorthorns. 
Nov. 5-6.—B. O. Cowan, New Point, Mo., 
and W. T. & H. R. Clay, Plattsburg, 

Mo., at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 

Nov. 12-13.—Purdy Bros., Harris, Mo., and 
D. L. Dowdy & Co., Arrington, Kas., at 
Kansas City, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Dec. 10, 11, 12 and 13.—Kirk B. Armeur 
and Jas. A. Funkhouser, at Kansas 
City. Hereford cattle. 

Dec. 13—C. D. Bellows, Maryville, 
at South Omaha. Shorthorns. 

January 28 to 31, 191.—Sothams’ annual 
Criterion Sale, at Kansas City. 

Jan. 14, 15 and 16.—Cornish & Patten, Os- 
born, Mo., and others, at Kansas City, 
Mo. Hereford cattle. 

feb. 11-12, 1902—Redhead Anisty, Boyles 
and others, at South Omaha, Neb. Here- 
ford cattle. 

March 6-7.—I. M. Forbes & Son, Henry, 

.s F. Prather, Williamsville, Il; 
Ss. E. Prather & Son, Springfield, Ill; 
Cc. B. Dustin & Son, Summer Hill, Ul; 
T. J. weenelt, ae and others, 
at Chicago, Ill. orthorns. 

March iw. P. Nichols, West Liberty, 
Iowa. Shorthorns. 

June 19.—C. E. McLane, Danville, Ind., 
at Indianapolis. Double Standard Polled 
Durhams. iz 
The ‘“‘National Hereford Exchange” un- 

der management of T. F. B. Sotham, as 

follows: 

Nov. 20-22, 1901.—East St. Louis. 

March 25-27, 1902.—Chicago. 

April 23-24, 1902.—Kansas City. 

May 27-29, 1902.—Omaha. 

Tune. 24-26. 1992.—Chicago. 

Aug. 15, 1901.—Rainey Miller, Champaign, 
ll. Poland China. 

POLAND CHINAS. 

.6.—W. R. Loveless, Gibson City, Ill. 

yes <n. H. Ware, Douglas, Ill. 

Aug. 22.—C. N. Sutter, Minier, Ill. 

-23.—J. A. Rosenberry, Goodwine, 

I 


Sept. 4.—Dan Hallowell, Farmer City, Ill. 

Sept. 17.—T. R. Wilson, Morning Sun, Ia. 
—j: H. McMilton, Decatur, inl. 

Sept. 19.—D. A. Good, Bearsdale 

Sept. 20..—A. L. Busey, Sidney, Ill. 

Sept. 25.—Price & Claybaugh, Biggsville, 


Newton, lowa. 


Mo., 


Oct. 4.—J. W. Funk, Hayworth, Ill. 
Sale at Ill. State Fair Grounds, Spring- 
field, Ill. 


Oct. 7-11.—Kansas City Show and Sale. 

Oct. 12.—R. T. Williams, Russellville, Mo. 

Oct. 17, 18, 19, 21.—American Angora Goat 
Show and Sale, W. T. MclIntire, Sec. 
and er, Stock Yards, ansas 
City, Mo. 

Oct. tis. E. Leslie, Memphis, Mo. 

Oct. 22.—E. E. Axline, Oak Grove, Mo. 

Oct. 2.—J. T. Robinson, Bates City, Mc. 

Oct. 24.—F. H. Schooler, Rockport, Mo. 

Oct. 2.—W. N. Winn & Son, Kansas City, 
M 


i arte Fee Ce. 
ndlay 

William, Cisco,’ Ill. 

ov. 5.—H. ©. Edin 


Nov. 7.—D. J. alters, ler, 
Nov. 8—W. R. Loveless, Gibson City, Tl. 
Nov. 12.—A. G. Woodbury, Danville, fl. 


Nov. 13.—E. H. Wane, rouge 
.14.—E. L. Jimison, Oneida, Il. 
es = J. McKibben, Garden Prai- 
rie, . 
Nov. 19.—Victor Wiley, Fuller, Ill. 
Nov. 20.—H. G. Da’ Ww it. 
Nov. 2.—J. B. Fink, Herborn, ls 


FEEDING FOR EXCELLENCE 
MBAT. 


IN 





When feeding for excellence in meat, 
much depends on the age of the animals 
as to the exact nature of the procedure 
to be followed. To grow the highest qual- 
ity of beef, animals should be kept grow- 
ing and growing quickly from birth, 
writes Prof. Thos. Shaw in “The Farm- 
er.” They should be fed on foods so bal- 
anced as to promote rapid growth and at 
the same time maintain a good condition 
as to flesh. They should be evenly fed, 
so that the growth will be continuous and 
not by spurts. The food must have in 
it more or less of succulence, else the 
meat will not be so sappy as it would 
otherwise be. Meat thus grown can be 
given the finishing touch in a very short 
time, and without any very significant or 
violent change in the diet. If the meat 
has been grown, that is, if the frame has 
been grown in the ordinary way, and the 
question is simply one of finishing, a 
fairly long period of feeding is necessary 
in order to make meat of the highest 
quality. If made in the winter, such 
foods as bran, ground oats, ground corn 
and oilcake in suitable combinations will 
effect the end desired, especially if field 
roots are added. There is no food bet- 
ter than field roots for making nice, sap- 
py and juicy food when fed in combina- 
tion with the kinds of meal mentioned. 
The proportions of the grains used must 
vary as the period of feeding progresses, 
using those that are richest in protein 
most largely at the first. If such grain 
food as corn is used very freely at first 
and throughout the period of feeding, 
the flesh will have much fat on it within 
and‘ without, and it will also be more 
or less lacking in that succulence which 
is produced by feeding the foods named 
in due balance. 


BARLEY STRAW FOR CATTLE. 


A subscriber writes to ‘Wallace’s 
Farmer:”’ 

“I have 10 or 12 acres of bearded barley 
and would like to thresh it in the lot 
where my cattle barn is so the cattle can 
run to it at will. Will the barley straw 
hurt them? They will have oat straw 
and corn fodder in the racks and clover 
and timothy and grain at night when tied 
up. They will have the run of the stack 
in the daytime, some of the younger 
stock all the time. I have had no expe- 
rience in that direction and the cattle I 
have are too valuable to experiment on. 
I could thresh in the field and haul to the 
buildings for bedding when wanted, but 
would rather have it closer.” 

To which Prof. C. F. Curtis of the Iowa 
Experiment Station replies as follows: 

I have never known of any trouble re- 
sulting from the use of barley straw in 
the manner mentioned. We have grown 
the Mandscheuri, which is a bearded bar- 
ley, on the college farm annually for a 
number of years and while we have not 
uséd the straw for feed, we have some- 
times had it where cattle had access to 
it for a short time and have always used 
it for bedding in such a way that it might 
be eaten by cattle, but have never had 
any trouble that could be attributed to 
this source. 


The pure-bred, or well-bred beef steer 
sells for more money than a scrub of the 
same weight, because the retailer can 
sell the cut-up carcass for more. It is 
not that the meat is so much better, but 
because there is so much more of the 
high-priced parts, such as porterhouse 
and sirloin and even rounds. The scrub 
has but little flesh in the loin region, 
and his hams are like those of a cat— 
he is principally broad sides and belly. 
His meat is good enough, what there is 
of it, if well fattened, but most of it is 
“stew meat,”’ the cheapest sort of beef. 


SILAGE FOR BEEF CATTLE, 


mal Husbandry, Purdue University. 


The use of silage for beef has not been 
extensively indulged in by 
Handlers of dairy cattle have been from 
the first promoters and advocates of the 
use of silage. This is for the reason 
|that producers of milk have always re- 





sorted to a greater range of feeding 
|stuffs for their cattle than have the 
|}beef producers. Dairy cattle have been 


|kept up and appetites and foods studied 
lcritically by milk producers. Very gen- 
erally it has been shown that silage was 

a desirable and economical food for dairy 
cattle. In my observation, beef catttle 
|men have ridiculed the use of silage for 
jbeef cattle, as dairy cattle men have 
jrarely done, and most beef producers 
|have been satisfied with the old-fashion- 
ed way. The silo is one of the features 
associated with intensive, high class, 
modern cattie feeding, and need not be 
| looked for on the farm of Mr. Easy Go- 
ing or Mr. Back Number. Consequently, 
it is not found in an important sense as 
a rule in those states that pay scant at- 
tention to dairy husbandry. In Indiana 
nearly all the silos are used in the more 
prominent dairy counties on dairy farms. 
But very few beef producers have silos. 

Yet the feeding of silage long ago pass- 
ed the experimental stage. In, Wisconsin 
and New York are thousands of silos that 
are filled yearly. In those localities where 
one has to work hardest to produce a 
corn crop will be found relatively the 
most silos. 

Now, if the silage has been found a de- 
sirable and profitable feed for dairy cat- 
tue, is there any reason why it should 
not be suited for beef cattle? None at 
all. The silo has not been used by beef 
producers from indifference, lack of 
progress, etc. Essentially no evidence of 
importance has been brought forward to 
show that silage is undesirable for beef 
cattle, 

A number of times during the past 
dozen years I have found it necessary to 





that were especially skilled as feeders. In 
every instance these men, prior to com- 
ing to Purdue, had had no experience in 
feeding silage to beef cattle, and yet, as 
I recall it, every one of these feeders has 
learned to appreciate and value silage as 
a food for the beef cattle, and some of 
these men have said they would not like 
to feed again without it. And these were 
men raised in the beef feeding camp. 

In 1892 the writer conducted an experi- 
ment at the Indiana station, feeding 
eight steers of Shorthorn type, not pure 
bred. These steers were divided into two 
lots of four each, and one lot was fed 
corn silage and the other clover hay. The 
experiment was brief, being but for six 
weeks, but during these forty-two days 
the steers fed silage gained 297 pounds, 
or an average of 1.75 pounds per head 
each day, while those given clover hay 
gained 234 pounds, an average of 1.4 
pounds per head per day. Each lot ate 
the same amount and kind of grain, the 
difference being in the coarse foods. A 
study of the cost of foods and the gains 
in weight, showed that silage fed steers 
in 42 days gave a profit of $19.20, while 
those fed clover gave a profit of $16.76, a 
balance in favor of the silage lot of $2.50. 

Some years ago Mr. J. A. Parker of 
Terre Haute used silage extensively in 
feeding steers. In a letter to the writer 
he stated that compared with good hay 
in feeding steers he considered silage 
worth $ a ton, when hay was worth $6. 
He stated that stock cattte and sheep do 
well on silage alone. (Comstock Bros., 
W. A. Meeker and John Grabner, all In- 
diana feeders, have written me that they 
have used silage with success in feeding 
steers. Last year Mr. J. T. Polk of John- 
son county fed about 80 steers on silage 
alone for rough feed, and when I saw 
these in March they lovked well for com- 
mon stockers. 

The old idea that silage should be fed 
exclusively, however, has long since been 
shown to be fallacious. Silage should be 
fed as a generous part of the daily ra- 
tion, but hay shouli also be used. At 
Purdue we usually feed about a bushel 
of silage per day to a 1,000-pound animal, 
and then feed some hay in addition. 


BLACKLEG. Zz 





Blackleg is an acute infectious disease 
of young cattle, goats and sheep. It gen- 
erally affects the quarters, causing them 
to swell so rapidly than in the course of 
a few hours great deformity and loss of 
function of the affected part result. 
Blackleg is caused by a germ which in- 
fects the pastures, in the form of round 
seed or spores measuring not more than 
1-25000 of an inch in diameter. These gain 
access to the system through accidental 
inoculations and grow rapidly, producing 
in a few hours myriads of slender mi- 
crobes which by their multiplication, 
change the animal juices into gases and 
poisons. The gases collect in the tissues 
and cause the well known crackling sen- 
sation. The poisons are absorbed, and 
cause the intense fever and death. 

Bleckleg occurs in cattle ranging from 
three months to four and a half years of 
age, the most susceptible age being the 
yearling. The best animals are generally 
the first ones stricken, and they die in 
nearly ewery case. An outbreak may be 
expected where cattle raising is an in- 
dustry, regardless of climate or altitude. 

TREATMENT.—There is absolutely no 
form of treatment which is of any value. 
We sometimes hear of a recovery, after 
such heroic treatments as bleeding, nerv- 
ing, purgation, violent exercise, etc., but 
in these cases, and where rowels are used 
as a preventive, the animals never thrive. 
I have, however, known of well devel- 
oped cases, produced experimentally, to 
recover fully, without resulting atrophy 
or deformity. 

VACCINATION.—The results of treat- 
ment being practically nil, what can be 
done to prevent blackleg? Thousands of 
stockmen now know that vaccination is 
the only means of coping with the worst 
enemy they have. The only question, 
therefore, to decide is, which is the best 
vaccine? Right here I would caution 
stockmen against being taken in by the 
many useless and in some cases actually 
dangerous, cheap, quick and easy meth- 
ods which are now and will be put upon 
the market. They are mere “catchpen- 
nies,” invented by men whose mehcanical 
ingenuity exceeds their scientific attain- 
ments, if, indeed, they have the latter at 
all. “Quack” methods are liable to pro- 
duce instead of prevent blackleg. 

My connection with the production of 
blackleg vaccine began four years ago, 
whilst engaged in the investigation of an- 
imal diseases for the United States Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry. It fell to my 
lot to design the government blackleg 
vaccine plant at Washington, and I per- 
sonally made nearly all the vaccine is- 
sued by the bureau up to March 1, 1900, 
when I resigned. 

DR. CHAS. F. DAWSON. 





By Prof. C. 8. Plumb, Professor of Ani- | 


employ steckmen for Purdue University. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BREEDING. 





By George B. Jobson, V. 8. 
(Read at the Pennsylvania Jersey Meet- 


| 
| 
' 
| 
ing, Pittsburg, March 21, 1901.) 


feeders. | 





| Man can effect nothing by way of im- 
| provement until some of his stock be- 
|gin to vary in the right direction. The 
| bregqder selects a congenial variation 
| which suits his requirements, and by 
breeding from the animal exhibiting that 
variation obtains a new, or improves an 
old, breed. Variation may take the form 
|of degeneration, and without proper food 
jand care a breed will gradually degen- 
erate and run out, 
and shelter are absolutely necessary in 
improving a breed. Ancestral peculiari- 
ties, remote it may be, give rise to va- 
lriations, and the possibility of charac- 
|ters existing in a latent condition is of 
the utmost importance to the breeder, 
since upon it depends the danger of atav- 
ism or reversion. 

This is a serious hindrance to the 
|breeder, and undesirable characters sup- 
| posed to be eliminated, will after several 
| generations crop out, even with his most 


}secrupulous care. The more highly devel- 
oped any particular quality in a breed, 
|the more liable is it to variation, There 


may truly be said to be a constant strug- 
| gle going on between the tendency 
|version to a less perfect state, as well 
las a tendency to form new variations. 

SELECTION.—The key 
jand improvement of breeds is man’s pow- 
jer of accumulative selection. In this way 
|the distinctive characters of each breed 
have been formed. Nature gives succes- 
sive variations, man adds them up in 
certain directions useful to himself. On 
the other hand, nature selects those va- 
riations in form which are to the ad- 
vantage of the individual, and which in 
the struggle for existence lead to the 
survival of the fittest. 

This principle of selection by man is 

not hypothetical. Bakewell may be said 
to have made the new Leicester sheep, 
and the Brothers Colling the Shorthorn 
breed of cattle (previously termed Tees- 
waters or Durhams). Youatt speaks of 
the principle of selection as— 
“that which enables the agriculturist not 
only to modify the character of his flock, 
but to change it altogether. It is the 
magician’s wand by which he may sum- 
mon into life whatever form and mold 
he pleases.”’ 

While this may appear overdrawn, it 
is a fact that the organization of our 
domestic animals is comparatively plas- 
tic; and to improve or change the char- 
acter of a breed, rigid and methodical 
selection, with a definite object in view, 
is necessary to secure and fix the desired 
qualities. It is the work of a lifetime, 
and patient work and indomitable per- 
severance are necessary to succeed. 
While a good pedigree is essential, an an- 
imal (no matter how well bred) which is 
deficient in good form or those distinc- 
tive qualifications rendering this particu- 
lar family desirable, ought to be rejected 
for breeding, as a degenerate variation 
from the true type of the family. 

By selection and careful training, Eng- 
lish race horses have come to surpass 
in fleetness and size the parent Arab 
from which they are descended. The 
sheep and cattle of England, by the same 
method, have increased in size and early 
maturity. By selection our American 
trotters and pacers, as harness horses, 
surpass in speed any other race in the 
world; and by selection our American 
Jerseys are larger, more robust, and give 
a larger amount of milk and butter than 
their ancestors on the island. 


BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS. 





It needs no extended argument to con- 
vince an intelligent person as to the 
desirability of repressing or eradicating 
this disease. The question may be pre- 
sented from two points of view: (1) that 
of public health, (2) successful animal in- 
dustry. 

Either of these is of sufficient impor- 
tance to merit careful consideration. The 
one says the bovine phase of the disease 
should be held in check because of the 
menace to human life from the unre- 
stricted sale of products from affected 
animals; the other considers the case 
from the standpoint of the herd itself. 
No farmer ought to allow this disease 
to remain in his herd if he is selling his 
product, especially if it is disposed of in 
the form of milk; no farmer can af- 
ford simply for the sake of the herd itself 
to permit this disease to continue to 
develop among his stock. 

The problem as to what should be done 
to eradicate the disease is, under any 
condition, a difficult one to solve. 

A close co-operation between the own- 
er and the commonwealth is necessary 
before successful restrictive measures 
can be inaugurated. Generally speaking, 
the state recognizes the advisability and 
necessity of sharing the burden incurred 
in repressing the disease by granting to 
the owner partial compensation at least 
for losses sustained on account of the 
public good. On the other hand, it is 
necessary to restrict these payments in 
order to avoid a free live stock insur- 
ance system being foisted on the state. 
This can best be done by paying only a 
pro rata proportion of the value of the 
animals as determined at time of slaugh- 
ter.—Bulletin 84, ‘Wisconsin Experiment 
Station. 


THE CATTLE INDUSTRY. 





Mexico and the South American coun- 
tries are shipping cattle in large num- 
bers every year to Europe and other 
countries, and this trade has in some 
measure affected the market for our cat- 
tle, writes E. P. Smith in the “Michigan 
Farmer.” Moreover, a good deal of 
breeding stock is moving toward these 
countries to restock depleted ranges, and 
in a few years the shipments may in- 
crease. The question seems important 
whether the future will bring us face to 
face with competition from this quarter 
which will badly depress prices for Amer- 
ican cattle. Some seem to feel that the 
cattle industry of South and Central 
America may in a few years develop to 
such a point that the industry in the 
United States wili be nearly ruined. This 
same prediction has been freely made for 
years past in regard to our wheat when 
the Argentine Republic began to raise 
and ship enormous quantities of the 
grain. But the predicted catastrophe has 
never come and probably never -will. We 
can hold our own in wheat raising sim- 
ply because of better and more econom- 
ical methods of culture. We can raise 
more wheat to the acre than any other 
country on the globe, and by means of 
improved seed and machinery we can 
do it more economically. 

Somewhat similar conditions in regard 
to our cattle industry prevail. The com- 
petition from the southern countries in 








therefore good food | 


to re- | 


to the origin | 


| cattle will increase only on the lower 
grades. It takes half a century of en- 
|lightened breeding and raising to bring 
| the cattle of a large country up to a high 
|standard. It has taken longer than that 
lin this country, and even to-day there is 
plenty of scrub and inferior stock on our 
ranches. This cheap stock is what will 
be the most injured by the competition 
|\from South America. They can raise 
lrange cattle there cheaper than we can. 
|Land with good pasture is worth a dollar 
or two an acre, and it costs next to noth- 
ling to turn the stock loose to graze on 


it. Consequently the supply can be kept 
up and low prices be made satisfactory, 
but the stock is all poor and inferior, 
|suitable only for the poorest markets. 


| Now we cannot expect to compete in for- 
eign markets with this sort of stock. 
We must turn our 
ever to good cattle. Our shipments of 
beef abroad have steadily improved in 
quality in recent years, and the reputa- 
tion of good beef must be eagerly sought 
after in foreign countries. When we have 
lestablished such a name we can defy 
competition from the new countries south 
of us. The world will always need cheap 


|eattle, but the profits of high-class breed- | 


jing and feeding are larger and more sat- 
|isfactory, especially in a country where 
| the price of grazing land is steadily ad- 
}vancing as in the United States. 





NUMBER OF TIMES TO FEED. 
The number of feeds which an animal 
lreceives daily and the hours at which the 
| feed is administered is more or less a 
| matter of custom or ‘habit. We observe 
lthe same thing in regard to the human 
family, Our German friends, for exam- 
ple, deem it best to partake of food five 
times a day, while the Americans usually 
follow the rule of three meals daily. All 
of us have met individuals who eat but 
ltwice daily, that are healthy and vigor- 
| ous, and believe more frequent eating 
| would be injurious rather than beneficial 
to themselves. The old saying that “‘there 
is no accounting for tastes” holds in re- 
lation to the times food is taken as well 
as to many other matters in life. Fatten- 
ing cattle will make satisfactory gains if 
given a full grain allowance once daily, 
with roughage in the feed rack to be con- 
sumed at will. The dairy cow is a hard 
worked animal, and twice daily she re- 
turns to her owner the milk which she 
has produced in the wonderful transmu- 
tation from coarse provender to a wholly 
digestible substance. Under this heavy 
drain it seems reasonable to allow her 
grain twice each day, with coarse forage 
supplied not less frequently. The writer 
doubts the wisdom, however, of feeding 
a dairy cow first a little of this and 
then a little of that from time to time, as 
practiced by some dairymen who are 
anxious to secure the best possible re- 
turns, thinking they will gain by these 
never-ending attentions. The horse has 
a relatively small stomach, and would 
receive food not less frequent than twice 
daily, morning and evening, and proba- 
bly it would be better to allow him a 
little grain at noon if he is hard worked 
and can be allowed a little time for mid- 
day rest. Idle horses need not receive 
their limited grain allowance more than 
twice daily, in addition to a liberal sup- 
ply of roughage.—W. A. Henry in Breed- 
ers’ Gazette. 





| 





LOVE OF ANIMALS. 

It is strange that thoughtful mothers 
are not more .careful of the effect of 
cruelty upon the characters of their chil- 
dren. The boy who is allowed to torture 
animals about the farmyard and witness 
their sufferings in the slaughter yard is 
being trained for a criminal career, and 
if he does not come to this he will prob- 
ably grow up into a hard, cruel man, 
whose evil nature is only curbed by the 
restraints of the law, and possibly be- 
come a far more dangerous person than 
if he were actually allied with the crim- 
inal classes. 

There are some natures so dull and 
hard that no suffering of any kind 
touches them—stones in the pathway of 
those who travel toward a higher and 
better life. To the active, intelligent boy, 
however, the effect of familiarity . with 
cruelty can never be a passive one. We 
are just beginning to realize the value 
of a spiritual and moral training of chil- 
dren, and to know that the character 
cannot be cultivated by wordy precept. 
The child must learn from example, from 
those around him, to be honest, true and 
gentle. 

Many of the superstitions which cling 
to the Old World protect the familiar 
birds and creatures of the wild woods 
more thoroughly than all our written 
laws. No one will harm the robin red- 
breast, beloved of the English dooryard, 
for it is unlucky to kill the bird that was 
‘last at the Cross and still bears the 
mark of blood upon its breast. “And that 
boy who should harm a robin’s nest shall 
sooner or later have his legs broken,” 
says the old tradition. And so a divinity 
doth hedge about a robin. Our American 
robin, which is a much larger bird, and 
really belongs to the thrush family, en- 
joys no such immunity, though he is 
protected by law among the song birds. 

“It is always lucky,’’ says another tra- 
dition, “‘to have martins build against 
your house, for then no strife will come.” 
In many parts of the older lands the 
poor donkey is subject to special care, 
because Christ rode on one into Jerusa- 
lem, and old wives point out the wuuste 
cross on his back as the mark of this 
honor, though naturalists say it is mere- 
ly a mark of his near descent from cue 
striped zebra. Children should not only 
be saved in their earlier years, when 
their nature is impressible, from unnec- 
essarily witnessing suffering, but they 
should be taught to respect the rights of 
animals. Even the necessary killing of 
flies should be avoided in the presence 
of very small children, to whom a moth- 
er’s first duty is to teach gentleness and 
a respect for the iife of God’s creatures 
wherever he has placed them. 

Few things will do this more effect- 
ually than simple lessons in natural his- 
tory, beginning with familiar birds, but- 
terflies and other common creatures, and 
possibly taking up plants and flowers 
afterward. An intelligent child, who has 
become interested in the wonderful ways 
in which animals live and take care of 
themselves, cannot fail to become inter- 
ested in them so that he learns to care 
for them, and will not be willing to see 
them suffer.—Exchange. 


The British government has just pur- 
chased thirty carloads of beef steers in 
the state of Washington, and is now 
shipping them to South Africa by way of 
New Orleans, 


If there isn’t a good stock of cattle in 
the country it isn’t because breeders 
haven't been doing their best the past 
few years to replenish the depleted 
herds. 








STOCK NOTES. 





E. H. RODGERS, Princeton, Mo., -breed- 
er of Shorthorn cattle, Poland-China 
hogs and Shropshire sheep, is offering 
stock at very low prices considering the 
quality. Our readers should look up his 
advertisement and write him; he will be 
pleased to hear from you. 





M. B. GUTHRIE, Mexico, Mo., breeder 





attention more than | 


| of high-class Shorthorn cattle and Berk- 
shire hogs, can furnish stock of either 
sex and various ages at reasonable 
| prices. An examination of his herds will 
| likely discover just what you want. If 
|you can't visit him, write to him. His 
| advertisement will be found in another 
| column. 


THE GENTRY BROS., Sedalia, Mo., 
breeders of Shorthorn cattle of the leading 
| Scotch and Bates families, are offering 
|}some splendid bargains in animals of dif- 
|ferent ages from calves up, and of either 


sex. A visit to Cedar Val@farm will af- 
ford any one interested in Shorthorns 
| great pleasure. Notice the advertise- 
| ment. 

MESSRS. W. R. LOVELESS AND W. 
G. HUEY of Gibson City, Ill.,will sell a 


|draft of 55 head of high-class Poland- 
|Chinas, mostly sows, bred, or that have 
| pigs at side. These gentlemen are level- 
| headed breeders and they are _  deter- 
mined that this offering shall be as good 
as their former offerings, and we can say 
from personal inspection that the whole 
are of a high order of merit both as to 
breeding and individually. They are sired 
by 28 different boars, representing all 
the leading strains and all the noted 
sires, and the sows are bred to I Am 
Perfection, Perfect Wonder, King Per- 
|fection, Black U. 8. Chief, Chief Per- 
| fection 2d and Perfect Bloom. To de- 
scribe this entire offering individually 
would be an endless job, and if we men- 
tioned one we ought to mention all, so we 
will just say send to Mr. Loveless, Gib- 
son City, Ill, for catalog and see it all. 
If you want a good Poland-China attend 
the sale Aug. 6. There is a good line- 
bred Perfection boar in this sale that 
ought to find a good home somewhere. 


“There has never been a time in the 
history of this country when prime pure 
bred cattle were in such high favor as 
now,” says the “Drovers’ Journal.”’ ‘““‘The 
inquiry is as broad as the land, and 
broader, for it extends to our neighbors 
across the border, both north and south. 
There have been temporary sp in 


es. 
at train. 





Gentry Bros. 


Farm two miles out. 


Cedar Vale 
Stock Farm 


SEDALIA, MO. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125404, assisted by Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 133065, heads our herd of 
sees Scotch and Beotch to: 
i Stock for sale at all times at reasonable prices. 


pure Bates and Bates topped, 
ped cows of the most fashionable fami- 
Parties met 
Telephone No, 20. 
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| 
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Baron Thorndale 123,000; Dark Roan of A 
| bulls ee Thorndale and out of dams o 


| since 1 and are great milkers. Call on or address, 


ril 30, 1896, at $200, or will trade him for heifers. Also6- 
Easterday and Secret; these strains have been in the herd 


Shorthorn Bulls for Sale! 


ear 
L. G. JONES, Towanda, Il 








\SCOTT & MARCH, Breeders of 





Registered Herefords. 





YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE. 


BELTON, MO. 








| HEREFORD S ute! & simpson, 


_ 600 HEAD IN HERD. 


Independence, Mo. 








St. Louis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


see that their stock is 


C. G. KNOX, V.-Pres. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 
Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 


: Shippers should 
billed directly to the 


National = Stock = Yards. 


C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr. 








As good blood as the breed contains. 
115762 and Windsome Duke 11th, 121622, in serv 
Come and see or address, 


Shorthorn Cattle. 


Imp. Woapanett Victor 132573, Imp. 
ce and large En lish ¥ 
GEO. 


Scotch, Scotch Topped, 
Bates and Bates Topped. 


Blackwatch 153334, Grand Victor 
orkshires. Young stock for sale. 
BOTHWELL, Nettleton, Mo. 








12 Yearlin 


Acombs, Rose of Sharon, Princess, B 


Crystal Springs Shorthorns. 


Bulls and 15 Yearling Heifers, all reds, for sale, out of cows of the Kirklevington, 





will bear inspection. Farm joins town. 


an 
Kirklevington, Duke of Hazelhurst 11th, 123052 and Wooddale Victor 128017. © 


families, and sired by Chief Violet 4th 111304, 
ome and see them, they 
J. F. FINLEY, Breckenridge, Mo. 








Blackwater Shorthorns. 


Herd headed by the Cruickshank Bull, Orange Hero 152,685 by Godoy. 
pure Bates, with individual merit the standard. Young stock of both nb for sale. 


F. M. Marshal, Prop. 
BLACKWATER, 
10 


Females are of pure Scotch and 








SHORTHORN CATTLE of 
leading families of the breed. n 
ing bench shows of this country. 


ORTIZ FRUIT FARM, “ExS°- 


ure Scotch, Bates and leading American families. 


BERKSHIRES of 


lish Setters and Scotch Terriers that b " 
—pty 15-4 oon erriers that have been winners at lead 


Visitors always welcome. 
M. B. GUTHRIE, Mexico, Mo. 








the demand for high-class cattle in years 
past, but it was never universal, as it is 
now. There were never such good, 
wholesome reasons behind it. We are 
ten million short in the general cattle 
supply, and ten million ahead in popula- 
tion, with a field abroad which is con- 
stantly growing. The public is willing 
and Better able to pay for better meat; 
why shouldn’t it be produced?” 


Leading authorities say that in 1900 
we had in this country 10,000,000 less cat- 
tle than in 1892, and that in that time our 
population has increased over 10,000,000. 
In 1892 we were considered to have 826 
head of cattle to every 1,000 of popula- 
tion, losing on an average during those 
eight years 1,000,000, so that if we are 
only to maintain our present ratio we 
must be able to show an annual in- 
crease of about 1,000,000 cattle. This as- 
pect of the situation appeals strongly to 
thinking men, and possibly gives the 
real explanation why men of great 
wealth are now eagerly embarking in the 
cattle business, both as breeders of pure 
bred cattle and in safe concerns on the 
range. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 





ia. 





Market Report Furnished by Evans-S 
Bue 


1 Co. 

Receipts for week ending July 20 were 
25,831 cattle, 45,031 hogs and 24,855 sheep, 
against 25,687 cattle, 37,321 hcgs and 11,042 
sheep the previous week. As compared 
with the corresponding week year ago, 
eattle increased 11,950, hogs 16,700, and 
sheep 15,696. Receipts at the four prin- 
cipal markets’ in round numbers were 
137,090 cattle, 377,000 hogs and 141,700 sheep, 
against 156,900 cattle, 309,500 hogs and 112,- 
200 sheep the previous week. As compared 
with corresponding week year ago, there 
were 100,000 cattle, 260,000 hogs and 99,500 
sheep. 

CATTLE—Receipts in the native di- 
vision were fairly liberal, but the bulk 
was composed of stockers and feeders. 
The proportion of fat cattle in both the 
dressed beef and butcher lines was com- 
paratively light. Prices opened the fore- 
part of the week from steady to 10c low- 
er on best grades, and lic to 20c lower on 
medium classes; but later in the week, on 
account of light receipts, prices gradual- 
ly grew stronger, and closed from 20c 
to 35c higher than on Monday, being 10c 
to lic higher than the close of last week. 
No strictly choice or fancy cattle were 
received; best here sold ao $5.50. The 
quality and finish of the bulk of the beef 
cattle was very common. There was a 
good inquiry all week for best grades of 
butcher cattle, but the common and med- 
ium classes were a shade lower the fore- 
part of the week. Up to Wednesday the 
stocker and feeder trade was the lowest 
of the season, but on Thursday and Fri- 
day, on account of light receipts, the 
market reacted, and closed a little strong- 
er. The very best grades of milk cows 
with calves were in strong demand, while 
medium and comon classes had to be 
split, the cows selling for canners, and 
the calves for veal. Top of the veal calf 
market was $5.50, bulk $8 to $4.50. Quo- 
tations based on the present conditions 
of the market are as follows: 

Best native steers, strictly fancy cattle, 
1,300 to 1,000 pounds average, $5.70 to 
$6.10. Choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds average, $5.60 to $5.75. Good ship- 
ping and export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds, $5 to $5.50, Fair to medium ship- 
ing steers, 1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $4.50 to 
$5.10. The bulk of the native beef stees 
averinging 1,300 pounds and upwards, good 
quality, at $5 to $5.65, and the top was 
$5.50 for 1,411 pound offerings. Steers, 1,- 
200 to 1,290 pounds average, full range, 
rough to best, $4.50 to $5.25, bulk of sales 
at $4.75 to $5. Steers, 1,000 to 1,190 pounds 
average, full range, $8.60 to $5.20; bulk of 
sales at $4.25 to $4.75. Steers weighing 
lesss than 1,000 pounds, full range, $3 to 
$5.20, bulk sold at $4 to $%4.5. Feeding 
steers, fair to choice, 800 pounds and up- 
wards, $2.25 to $3.80; the bulk at $2.50 to 
$3.25, and they were ‘medium quality. 
Common to choice stockers, $2 to $3.25, 
bul kat $2.25 to $3, and the quality was 
fair Stock heifers, full range, $2.15 to 
$3.25, and the bulk at $2.25 to $2.75. Fancy 
native heifers sell at $4.25 to $4.65, and 
there were very few on the market. 
Choice native heifers sell at $4 to $4.50. 
Good native cows and heifers sell at $3.25 
to $4.50. Medium cows at $2.25 to $3. Fair 





y. Berkshires best 
re 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS 


Shorthorns Scotch or Scotch Top and Bates mostl 
Stock of all ages and both sex for sale. Call on or ad 


Sg in America and England 
. H. GENTRY, SEDALIA, Mo. 








Call on or address 


SHORTHORNS AND POLAND-CHINAS: 


Chief 23995; show boars by I Am Perfection; 75 pigs by Mo.’s Black Perfection, fan- 
ciest son of M.’s B.C. Three September bulls by Scotch sire, dam Bates bred cows 
J. R. YOUNG, RICHARDS, MO. 


10-yr. sows by Mo.’s Black 
Chief; 30 fall gilts by Peerless 








ing, filtering or injecting. 


“BLACKLEGINE.” 


Pasteur Blackleg Vaccine, Single Treatment ready for use. 


No mix- 


Applied with a needle furnished free. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co., Chicago. 


Branch Office: 410 Hall Bullding, Kansas City, Mo. 








tle, Bates and Renick Rose of Sharons. 
HERD Bu \. 
bred by W. S. Marr; 


and 
Address all correspondence to 


Collynie 185022, bred by Wm. Duthie; Imp. Blythe 
Godoy 183872, bred by Col. C. E. Leonard; Vietor Bashful 
162797, bred by J. R. Crawford & Sons; Victor Abbott, 
Scottish Lavender, bred by Hanna & Co. 


TEBO LAWN HERD OF SHORTHORNS 


—-OWNED BYy— 


(.M. CASEY, SHAWNEE MOUND, HENRY COUNTY, MO. 


Railway Station, Clinton, Mo. 
LINES OF BREEDING—‘‘The Casey Mixture,’’ Cruickshanks and other Scotch ecat- 


Victor 140608, 
bred by T. J. Wallace & Son, 


E. M. WILLIAMS, Manager, Shawnee Mound, Mo. 








cows $2.25 to $2.50. Inferior, light and old 
coms $1.75 to $2. The bulk of the South- 
west cows sold at $2 to $3.75, and the bulk 
of all the cows sold at $2 to $3. Canning 
cows sell at $1.25 to $2.75. Veal calves, 
full range, $2.75 to $5.50 per 100 pounds, 
bulk at $3.50 to $ per 100 pounds. Heretics 
and yearlings sold at $2 to $3.75 per 100 
pounds, with the bulk at $2.75 to $8.50. 
Bulls, full range, $1.50 to $3.75, bulk of 
sales, $2.75 to $3.15. Stocker bulls sold at 
$2.15 to $3.25, the bulk of sales at $2.65 to 
$3. During the week the milkers sold at 
a full range of $12.50 to $34 per cow and 
calf, the bulk of sales being at $20 to $28. 

SOUTHERN CATTLE—Receipts were 
not quite as heavy as on last week, there 
being about 50 cars less. The market in 
this division opened 10c to 25c lower Mon- 
day than the close of last week; but on 
account of lighter receipts later in the 
week, prices became stronger, and the 
closing values were 40c to 50c higher than 
the low time Monday. Quality of the 
cattle was common. During the week 
Texas and Indian Territory grass steers, 
685 to 1,078 pounds, which sold at $2.50 to 
$3.90, the mulk at $8.10 to $3.55; cows and 
heifers at $2.40 to $2.85, motly at $2.50 to 
$2.75; stags and oxen at $2.50 to $8; bulls 
at $2.50 to $2.90, and calves, 125 to 250 
pounds, at $7.25 to $8. Arkansas steers, 
651 to 1,090 pounds average, sold at $2.60 
to $3.25, cows and mixed cattle at $2.25 
to $2.85, the bulk at $2.40 to $2.75; bulls at 
$2.25 to $3.10, and calves at $4.75 a 100 
pounds. Alabama cows sold at $2 to $2.75, 
and bulls and oxen at $2.75. 


HOGS—Receipts for the first three days 
were liberal, and a decline of 25c to 30c 
was forced. Thursday and Friday condi- 
tions were more favorable for salesmen, 
and a steady to strong market was estab- 
lished for the two days. Under very light 
receipts Saturday, the market was ic 
higher and closed firm. A good clearance 
was made at the following values: Butch- 
ers and packers $5.75 to $6.17%, Yorkers 
and shippers $5.60 to $5.85, heavy pigs 
$5.2 Sto $5.80, light pigs $4.50 to $5.25, rough 
heavies $5 to $5.50. 

SHEEP—Receipts of both sheep and 
lambs liberal for the week, and the mar- 
ket in a demoralized condition, the best 
lambs selling to-day at $4.25, or $1.35 
lower than last Saturday; best sheep sell- 
ing to-day at $3, or 50c lower than the 
close of last week. Stockers in liberal 
receipt, best selling from $1.50 to $1.75. We 
look for lighter receipts for the coming 
week, and a reaction in the market. 

Monday, July 22, 191.—CATTLE.—Re- 
ceipts in the native division were moder- 
ate, and prices were steady as compared 
with the close of last week. Best cattle 
here to-day sold at $5.80. The run in the 
Quarantine division was much lighter 
than on last Monday, and prices were 
fully steady with the close of last week. 
Chicago reported 20,000 cattle, and the 











Hereford Cattle! . 


20 bulls and 20 heifers for sale, all registered, 
choicely bred. Call on or address 


N. E. MOSHER @& SON, Salisbury, Mo. 





iS. SHORTH 
*“HEAD- 
In herd; you stock of both sexes for sale. The 


Cruickshank bull Duke of Hardson 123,967 at 
head of herd. W.H.H. Stephens, Bunceton, Mo. 


A DEHORNER. 


The proper dehorner is a Polled Durham Bull. 
Write or call in reference to same. 
G. W. JOHNSON, Lexington, Me. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, © ld and Shropshi Sheep. 
Bulls ready for service. Some choice bears and 15 
bucks forsale at reasonable prices. The pure Scotch 
bulls Violets Prince 145,647 and Golden Sympathy 
151,656 in service. 

JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 


CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 


SHORTHORNS. 
Gay Laddie 119,293 at head of herd. Young stock for 
sale. Call or write. 
POWELL BROS., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

















istered Hereford Bulls for sale; come and see 
em or write to M. B. NOBLE, Otterville, Ml. 


R° 





Aberdeen-Angus. 
Broad backed, low down, 
bar A and beefy oz Bulls | ag 
sire marke rs. it~ 
BREEDING ome peene to: v Enotes. J. 

FA RM P. 8s. G, box 14, 
Melville, Ill., near St. Louis. 
ENGLISH Red Polled Cattie. 

Pure blooded and extra 


fine stock. [¢#~ Your orders solicited. 
L. K. HASELTINE, Dorchester, Greene Co., Mo 












Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Angora Goats, Light Brahma and 
Golden Seabright chickens. Stock and eggs for sale. 
Call on or address 





R. S. WILLIAMS, Liberty, Mo. 
Breeder of high-class Angus cattle. Zaire 17th, 
40553, a dson of imp. Emlyn 13211, and famous 
Black Monk in service. Choice young bulls and 
females of the richest breeding and individu 
first class for sale. All leading families represented. 


SHORTHORN CA 


the most approved strains, extra good cattle 

h er one; write your wants; visitors wel- 
come; arm adjoining town on K. O., Ft. Scott & M. 
By. |. W. COX, 8. Greenfield, Mo. 





Foundation stock was 
toge selected from best 
and -China hogs of 





market steady. 

HOGS—Receipts were moderate, and the 
market steady with last week’s closing 
values. 

SHEEP—Receipts light, market strong; 
2%c higher. 


Stand by the cow and she will stand 
by you. 





J.J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo} - 
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Equal parts of iodine, alcohol and ether 
are recommended as a tincture by a vet- | 
erinary. He says it spreads less than the 
official tincture, dries rapidly and is of 
such strength that but one or two appli- 
cations are necessary. 

Joe Patchen, 2:0%, and Anaconda, 
2:02%, have been matched to race for a 
purse of $1,500, best two in three, August 
12, the opening day of the meeting at/| 
Brighton Beach. The latter in Jack | 
Trout’s hands has been showing consist- | 
ently fast miles in his preliminary work. 

Range horses from Montana, Wyoming 


and Colorado are winning praise and 
popularity in England. Bronchos of the 
type that speculators were canning for 
export three or four years ago are now 
being used in England for polo and the 
hunting field. English critics say they 
natural jumpers and as handy as |* 
eats, in addition to being hardy and of 
fine fiber. 
There is a difference of opinion among | 
experts as to whether the lite of a pneu: 
matic tire is best expressed in years or 
in miles. It is often said that with or- 
dinary use a rubber tire of this type will | 
last two or three years. But some expe- 
rienced builders assert that a tire will 
not last more than two years on an aver- 
age, if never used. The rubber loses its | 
life in this length of time, so it is said. 
When the foals are separated from 
their mothers, halter break them thor- 
oughly. As soon as they become tracta- | 
ble and forget their mothers, turn them | 
out in an open meadow and give them all | 
the oats they will eat until November. | 
Then put them on cooked feed twice a | 
week and begin educating them to eat 
carrots, This is a diet that will make the 
youngsters put forth the best possible 


growth. 

The breeding business in Maine,” 
writes G. M. Hatch in “Turf, Farm and 
Home,” “has proven good beyond the 
most sanguine expectations of stallion 
owners. With the demand for good hors- 
es so great this was to be expected, and 
it is to be hoped that a good quality of 
mares has been bred. Maine has always 
sold too many of her good mares, and for 
this reason the quality of her horse stock 
in general has never reached the height 
it might have been expected it would at- 
tain.” 

The statute of Illinois prohibiting bets 
on horse races and pool selling contains 
this proviso: ‘The provisions of this act 
shall not apply to the actual inclosure of 
fair or raee track associations that are 
incorporated under the laws of this state 
during the actual time of the meetings 
of said associations or within 24 hours 
before any such meetings.’’ This statute 
protects the usual system of wagers on 


are 





horse races, which is by ‘pools,’ or ar- 
ranghig” béts “under a ¢Cérém6n = systém, 
the bets being recorded or ‘‘booked’’ by 


licensed agents of the track proprietors. 

The man who still contends that the 
hard raced stallions are not apt to sire 
extreme speed can find little argument in 
support of his theory from this year’s 
performances, says the “Horseman.” 
The best pacer of the year so far is the 
produce of the most severely campaign- 


ed stallion of the past decade, Dan 
Patch, 2:07%, son of Joe Patchen. It is 
significant, too, that Star Pointer, 1:59%, 


and John R. Gentry, 2:004e, are also sires 
of 2:10 speed, and it will probably be only 
a short time before the other stallions 
with records of 2:04 and better, Search- 
light, Directly, Frank Bogash and On- 
line, will be represented in the same list. 

“Big Thursday” is usually ‘‘the’’ day 
at all fairs, but at the State Fair at Se- 
dalia this year, September 9-13, there 
will be a “Big Wednesday”’ as well as a 
Big Thursday. Secretary J. R. Rippey 
has transferred the 2:35 pace, for which 
a purse of $500 is offered, from Monday to 
Wednesday, which, with the 2:23 trot, will 
make a racing program worth witness- 
ing. One of the reasons for the change 
is that there are twenty-two entries in 
the 2:45 trot, the first race on the pro- 
gram Monday, and as it will probably 
have to be raced in trial heats, that 
event alone will take up a greater part 
of the afternoon and furnish, with the 
running races, a really splendid speed 
program for the first day of the fair. 

If the groom would pay more attention 
to horses’ feet there would be fewer lame 
horses. It is an admitted fact that the 
country is on the verge of evolution in 
the horseshoeing business. Depression in 
the farrier’s winter trade is partly due 
to so many men letting their horses 
stand too long in the barn without 
enough exercise to wear out the shoes. 
In time the wall of the foot may grow 
over the shoe. When spring comes and 
the owner wants to take a drive in the 
park he finds his horse lame. The heclis 
have become contracted, toes grow out 
too long and the shoe is resting heavily 
and pinching on the sole or sensitive 
part, thereby causing corns, which come 
on the horse’s foot just as they do on the 
human foot—by a pinch, a bruise or a 
bad fitting shoe—and the best way to 
cure them is by letting them alone, only 
.putting fhem in condition where nothing 
ean bear on them. 

A man who has had much experience 
with mules says that measured by the 
standard of human wisdom, the mule has 
more intelligence, instinct or whatever 


: ‘se you may choose to call it than the 
aie... has ever shown. One of the best 


evidences of this is to keep out of dan- 
ger,.and at this game his muleship has 
the horse “‘beaten a mile,”’ in the jargon 
of the race track. You may drive a horse 
until he drops dead from exhaustion, as 
was shown only the other day on one of 





PATENT GROOVED 


Tire Wheels 


ForFarm W: 

Any Size to fit any Skein. 
MADE ONLY BY THE 
HAVANA METAL WHEEL Co. 
Havana, Ill. 

We are the manufac- 


turers of steel and low 
down trucks in the U. 8. 


@ Write for Prices. 









| with the 
| nocuous 
|fields in the very dizziest of nerve rack- 


the Lllinois training grounds, but you 
will never find this to be the case with 
the progeny of the ass and the mare. He 
jis an excellent judge of his own capacity 
jand not only will he stop when one at- 
|tempts to drive him to an extreme gait, 
but he will also back up in the traces 
if overladen, Another thing, you may 
drive a horse into water or fire and he 
will never attempt to soldier or remon- 
strate, but with the mule he will go no- 
where that there is a chance of getting 





burnt, nor will he advance just so soon 
as he sets foot on soggy soil or quick- | 
| Sand. 

| Inside the horny box which forms the | 
outer covering of a horse’s foot, nature | 


|has attached to the wings of the coffin | 
| bone two masses of low grade tissue call- 
led the lateral cartilages. These extend 
upward from the coffin bone toward the | 


l}eoronet, pointing backward and practi- 
cally extending right to the heel. These 
cartilages assist in taking up the jar. 
When they become ossified, that is, turn | 
into bone, they are known as side bones | 
and by feeling along the coronet at the 
|sides of the hoof they may be detected. 
At first they most generally appear as 
little pointed nubs, perhaps not much 


larger than just to enable the careful fin- 
|ger of the operator to detect them. They 


may cause lameness and they may not in 
a stallion not being worked. 
horses the ossification of the cartilage 
takes much of the springiness out of the 
foot cushion and lameness comes quickly. 


There is much food for thought in the 
following. editorial utterance of the 
‘American Sportsman:’ “When such 
a popular race association as Readville 
had to declare off the last week in June 
it tells the true story of the shortage in 


race horses. Five years ago the breed- | 
ers, or a majority, stopped breeding. 
!They read the chicane nonsense writers | 
in the big metropolitan daily journals 


that the dead machine was about to sup- 
plant the live horse, and that we should 


|be immersed up to the ears in the horse- 


less age, early in this century. And now, 
bicycle craze in a state of ‘in- 
desuetude’ and the automobile 


ing contortions the demand for speed 
horses was never so urgent and fierce. 
And the prices are remunerative and con- 
stantly getting better. What stupid fools 
|we breeders were five years ago to lis- 
ten to the prognostications of the daily 
dolts when the wise saws of the turf 
press were constantly advising the breed- 
ers to breed on."’ 


Lexington has had a visit from repre- 
sentatives of the Japanese government 
who were looking for trotting stock. 
None of the local owners sold them any 
horses. They had gotten the tip out in 
California that ‘“‘Kentucky horses were 
deteriorating’’ and were fighting shy. 
They visited the local track and took a 
great deal of interest in the workouts 
and especially in the cooling and hand- 
ling of the horses after their work. Their 
names were B. Hirosawa, J. Yasni, B. 
Ichijo and 8. Ichijo. Col. John D. Creigh- 
ton, owner of Ashland Wilkes, mustered 
up his most polished Japanese and at- 
tempted to introduce the foreign visitors 
to the congregation of rail birds at the 
local track. He resigned on the third at- 
tempt and with a courteous sweep of his 
hand said: “Gentlemen from Japan.” 
This did much better and avoided some 
confusion. The gentlemen from Japan 
left Lexington for New York. From 
there they sail for England and the con- 
tinent. In England they expect to make 
purchases of thoroughbreds and across 
the channel they will be on the lookout 
for the best breeds of cattle. 


Lexington, Ky., July 21.—Charley 
Herr’s defeat by Cresceus at Detroit was 
not unexpected by Lexington horsemen 
who had not figured on any such sensa- 
tional performance as a mile in 2:05. 
While the great horse was going better 
in his work than ever before and stepped 
quarters at the thirty mark before leav- 
ing here, he was not right on edge and 
ready to go the full route. That the Herr 
horse is better than before his race at De- 
troit is indicated, as he was several sec- 
onds faster than in his opening races last 
year. 

Many local horsemen here are Boralma 
enthusiasts and look for the Lawson 
horse to win all the laurels in the free- 
for-all classes. That astute horsemen, 
Mike Bowerman, is especially sweet on 
the son of Boreal. In speaking of him 
the other night Bowerman said: “I 
guess that Lawson is good enough for 
me. Everybody knows that he was so 
lame last year that it was almost a 
shame to take him on the track and yet 
right down here at Lexington he took his 
mark of 2:08 after coming from ninth 
position. He stepped a quarter of that 
journey in 30 seconds and the middle half 
in 1:02. He showed them up at Detroit 
just a taste of what is coming.” 


“There is hardly one in a dozen ringers 
that is not known to some turfman, but 
he, through fear of standing in the light 
of an informer, stands silently by, when 
a few words to the proper authorities,”’ 
says the “Horseman,” ‘‘would not only 
stop the ringer, but save many dollars to 
the horseman who is trying his best to 
win by honest methods, and do the turf 
a lasting favor. Then how often does it 
occur that a trainer knows the inside and 
outside history of a ringer, but keeps si- 
lent for the same reasons; he refuses to 
furnish information against his own 
worst enemy, probably taking money out 
of his own pocket. The only positive 
way of breaking up the ringing business 
and the only complete remedy is in the 
power of the association secretary. The 
incentive of ringing is money, and re- 
move the incentive and the practice will 
soon end. The remedy is in the rule 
which gives to every society in member- 
ship with the National or American Trot- 
ting Associations the right to demand 
the identification of every man and horse 
that wins money where they are un- 
known to the officials. Every secretary 
should see that every winner should be 
identified, not in a passing way, but be- 
yond doubt. The good that would result 
would be worth the labor spent many 
times over.”’ 


The following are the summaries 
the races at the matinee at Forest Park 
on Saturday last: 

Classified pace: 

Nellie Dumas, b. m. (L. Petersen).....1 1 
Monbelle, ro. m, (Colman Stock Farm)2 2 
Gramella, ch. m. (W. F. Miller)....... 3 3 

Time—2:24%, 2:25%. 

Classified trot: 

Grace Grattan, ch. m. (John Seim)..2 1 1 
Lucky Boy, b. g. (Clem Weick).....3 2 2 
Mouse, b. m. (E. P. Tesson)...... 1 3dr 

Time—2:34%, 2:36, 2:35%. 

Special purse race: 

Monnut, bik. g. 

WUD: aduvonsances 
A. W. Harper, b. g. (Clem Weick)... 
Al West, Jr., b. g. (Louis Pabmsreeess 

Time—2:25%, 2:20, 2:24, 


(Colman Stock 





In work | 


of 


The stallion Wilkes Boy, 2:24%, one of 
the best sons of George Wilkes, died July 
13 at Elmhurst Farm, near Lexington, 
Ky. Wilkes Boy is the herse that made 
T. C. Anglin famous as a breeder of 
trotters and enabled him to retire with a 
good fortune. He was sired by George 
Wilkes, dam Bettie Brown, dam of Ang- 
lin, 2:27%, and Parnell, 2:29%, and _ the 
grandam of Anglia, 2:11%, and Patchen 





Boy, 2:10%, by Mambrino Patchen, sec- 
ond dam Pickles, by Mambrino Chief. He | 
was 21 years old; inflammation of the 
stomach caused his death. Wilkes Boy 
|was the sire of 60 horses in the 2:20 list. 
the fastest of which are Courier-Journal, 
2:06; Judge Swing, 2:08%; York Boy, 2:09: 





| Patchen Boy, 2:10%; Constantine, 2:12; | 
| Oratorio, 2:13; Grattan, 2:13, and St. Vin- | 
}cent, 2:13%. Wilkes Boy was owned by | 


| Soney Schmulbach of Wheeling, W. Va., 
|and Robert C. Estill of Lexington, they } 
|having purchased him for $35,000 at the | 





}closing out sale of Mr. Anglin in 1898. He 
has stood as a private stallion of late. 
CLEMENT'S HORSE GOSSIP. 

| Editor RURAL WORLD: Several of | 
}the Missouri horses are showing up in | 
good shape, J. C., by Bumer, son of Ash- | 
j\land Wilkes, has taken a record of 2:16. | 
|S. P., by President Red, son of President | 
Wilkes, has reduced his record from | 
|2:23% to 2:18%. Little Timber, by Good- 


| wood 4106, has taken a record of 2:21%; | 
|this is a brother to Big Timber, 2:12%, 
jand is individually a much better horse. 
| Leonine is now in the great brood mare | 
llist. She was sired by Pilot Chief, son | 
of Mambrino Plakewall, by Clark Chief; 
bgp remainder of her breeding so far as | 
is known is of the best pacing blood we 
have. Leonine will be one of the great 

{brood mares of Missouri, as she has oth- 
lers that will be added to her list if they | 
live to start. White Hose, 2:08%, is an- | 
other Missouri bred mare that is winning | 
some very creditable races. She was 
| sired by White Foot, 2:19%, son of Alcy- 
one, and one of the greatest speed sires 
living. 
| No horse that has yet started has at- 
tracted more attention than the four- 
year-old Earnest B. colt that paced sec- 
ond to Plenty in 2:124, and second to Dr. 
Monica! in 2:10%, and sold for $5,000, the 
Same money they paid for the developed 
pacer Edith W., 2:06%, by Ben Lomond, 
Jr. 

E. Arnaud of Monett, 
Carlon C., by Ben McGregor, dam by 
Elliston, second dam by Onward, etc. 
This colt has size and speed and should 
have a liberal patronage. The only stand- 
ard performer yet bred in the neighbor- 
hood was sired by Harvester, son of 
Hambletonian, dam by Bair 1689. I 
brought both Bair and Harvester to Bar- 
ry County. 

W. A. Terrill of Walker, Mo., has bred 
two mares to Mambrino Russell. One 
of these mares was standard by breeding 
and the other is by Silver Simmons, 2:16%, 
Both are registered as standard trotting 
mares. 

H. H. Downing of Marshall, 
Lord Wilton, sire of Fortune Hunter, 
2:244%. Mr. Downing is breeding Blaze- 
berry, the mare that raced so well for 
the late M. Beamer of Blackburn, Mo. 
Mr. Beamer’s sons are starting to breed- 
ing some good ones on the old farm. 

J. G. Callison, owner of Walnut Boy, 1s 

breeding Walnut Belle to Lord Wilton. 
Among the mares sent to Lord Wilton is 
the Dom Pedro mare Cora Collins. 
Mr. A. M. Strode of Oswego, Kas., has 
been getting together a nice lot of brood 
mares. He has a sucking colt by Alad- 
din Mack 34413, dam Lizzie Princeps, by 
Elmwood King, son of Princeps, second 
dam by Dom Pedro, third dam Lucy, by 
Red Eagle. This mare was bred by G. B. 
Blanchard and should be a great cross 
for the sons of Aladdin. Aladdin Mack 
is by Aladdin, dam the dam of Raven 
Sprague, 2:19%. Mr. Strode owns his only 
colt. 

Mr. N. Swope expects to start his black 
mare Tyron in trotting races at Moberly 
during the meeting for this week. She is 
a clear gaited trotter and is eligible to 
the 2:25 class. Mr. Swope has two two- 
year-old colitis by Walnut Boy, one of 
which is a roan pacer, dam by Kentucky 
Chief, sire of Glencoe, 2:144%, second dam 
by Rockaway, the sire of the dams of 
Dick Smith, 2:17, Sallie Howard, 2:24%, 
and her brother, the pacing stallion, Price 
McGrath, 2:19%. The other is a bay trot- 
ting stallion that will be kept for a stal- 
lion, by Walnut Boy, dam by Gambetta, 
son of Volunteer, second dam by Admin- 
istrator, son of Hambletonian. This is 
good breeding, and Mr. Swope makes no 
mistake in keeping him. 

D. M. Ervin is handling two good 
green pacers, one of them, Sundown, is 
by Halwood, son of Wedgewood, dam by 
Fortunatus, sire of Proctor, and the 
dams of Adam, 2:13%; Dr. B., trial 2:12%, 
and other good ones. The other is Inga, 
sister to Oolong, sire of Aldone, by Ben 
McGregor. These two both worked a 
mile on Tuesday of last week on a wey 
= track. 

Vm. Mayo of Monett, Mo., has sold his 
in colt by Harvey P., dam by Cora- 
mount, second dam by Tom Sprague, 
third dam by Speed Waxey, to Mr. Peirce 
of Monett. Mr. Mayo will take Joe 
Wheeler to Coffeyville, Kas., and from 
there to Fredonia, and then take in the 
Oklahoma Circuit. Joe Wheeler is in 
good shape and should be able to give a 
good account of himself. 

Cresceus trotted a mile in a race with 
Charlie Herr in 2:05, beating the trial 
mile of Directum when the half-sister to 
Cresceus was started, so it might be 
called a race. She had never trotted 
within five seconds of the time made, nor 
has she before or since shown ability to 
do so. It was like Ansil’s race record, 
to all intents and purposes it was a 
trial against time, with everything to 
favor the horse. 

There have been several additions to 
the 2:10 list’ already this season. Dan 
Patch, by Joe Patchen, has taken a 
record of 2:07%. Dr. Monical has paced 
two heats in 2:07%, one of them a dead 
heat. Two miles have been paced better 
than 2:10 on a half-mile track. There are 
already about 200 new and reduced rec- 
ords since the season began. Winfred 
Stratton paced second to Dan Patch, by 
Joe Patchen, and was timed second from 
wire to wire in 2:08. His dam and the 
dam of the first three-year-old to take a 
standard mark trotting for 1901, are both 
out of daughters of sons of Blue Bull. 
There are now three new standard trot- 
ters that I have noticed that have taken 
marks this season, two of which are race 
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| winning three times in straight heats. 


| work-out, 


|M. 
| her 


|daughter Ouray son of Onward. 


|Anderson Wilkes, 


|Magnet’s dam 


records, and one was a trial against time 
on the half-mile track at St. Joseph, Mo. 

The gray gelding, Capt. Potter, by 
Arlie Latham, son of Nihilist, by Strath- 
more, joined the string of W. F. Ervin 
only a few days before he shipped from 
Kerr’s Park. In a fighting finish with 
Braden he forced the latter out in 2:10% 
to beat him. This is the first time he 
has shown that he had the requisites of 
a race horse since his trial on May 28, 
driven by Wood Charis on the Galena, 
Kansas, track, in 190. Last year the 





fastest heats reported were two in 2:18%, | 
In | 


jhis only start so far in 1901 he was twice 
|second in 2:10% and 2:12, getting second 
money, while Braden was returned the | 
winner. 

Easter Prince, by Prince Medium, in a | 


fell backward and injured his 
owner and breeder. He has been turned 
over to Mr. Daily, who successfully drove 
M. D. in her races last year, giving 
a record better than 2:20. This is 
one of the best bred mares in the coun- 
try, and she is entered extensively in the 
races and those who saw her last year 
will watch her closely in 1901. Mr. Daily 
has a number one horse in the brother to 
Prince, 2:12%, and I will be surprised if 
he is not pretty close up when the finish 
is made. Mr. Daily will only take out the 
son of Prince Medium and the pacing 





No stallion in the country seems to be 
adding more to his reputation than is 
son of Onward and 
Magnet, by Strathmore. Strathmore is 
producing more and better pacers than 
any other son of Hambletonian, as much 
so as is Electioneer among the trotters. 
is strictly pacing bred. 
Anderson Wilkes is siring more speed at 
the pace than he is at the trot. At the 
}close of 1900 he was credited with 11 trot- 
|ters and 14 pacers. None of his sons and 
daughters have yet shown up as produc- 
ers of speed. 

Mr. A. M. Strode 
has bought of U. 
Previous, 


of Columbus, Kas., 
S. Marshall Crum Miss 
by Fortunatus, dam of Adam, 
2:13%, well known in St. Louis and the 
fastest animal yet sired by Aladdin, 
and her two daughters, Princess Natalie, 
sister to Adam and Minister Beckham, 
by Manville, out of Miss Previous. There 
is no question but that uniting the blood 
of Manville and Aladdin will give ex- 
treme speed, but few of the colts so bred 
have size enough to satisfy the demand 
of the market. 

Manville is one of the fastest trotting 
stallions in the West, and his size is all 
that keeps him from being one of the 
most popular ones. 

Manville is already represented by a 
new performer and a sister to Tulsa, 
2:10%, has paced in a matinee race in 
standard time. 

Aladdin should add_ several. Little 
Raven can enter the 2:20 list any time, 
and if the judges do their duty she will. 


BREEDING IN NEW ENGLAND. 





While breeding the trotter has not 
been as extensive throughout New Eng- 
land as in Kentucky, Tennessee, Califor- 
nia and some other states, the last few 
years have seen remarkable results from 
the breeding farms of Massachusetts, 
says the “‘Kentucky Stock Farm.” New 
England breeders to-day, while lacking 
the proper soil and contending against 
rigorous winters, have succeeded in pro- 
ducing many trotters and pacers of mer- 
it and a few very high class trotters. The 
Forbes Farm in Milton, with its superb 
stud of mares and stallions, has already 
produced one of if not the fastest trot- 
ters that ever livéd. Nico was the equal 
of The Abbot at the time of his death 
and many horsemen that had seen the 
son of Arion at speed are of the opinion 
that no trotter could brush as fast as 
he. Henry Titer has repeatedly said that 
he could have driven him a half in less 
than one minute and many of the train- 
ers around Readville have timed him 
quarters faster than a two minute gait. 
There are in training at Readville two 
colts bred at the Forbes farm that prom- 
ise to rank with any of their age ever 
seen—Admiral Dewey and Todd. Each is 
by Bingen, who has already proved him- 


the 2-year-old is double a product of the 
farm, as his dam is by Arion. If these 
two colts meet with no accident it is not 
unlikely that New England will be cred- 
ited with this season’s champion two and 
three-year-old, which would be a great 
achievement on the part of their breed- 
er. 

The value of blood lines and the cer- 
tainty of the success of scientific princi- 
ples as applied to breeding are here ex- 
emplified, for the climate and soil of 
Eastern Massachusetts are by no means 
as well adapted to the raising of blood- 
ed stock as some of the western and 
southern states. The fact of the matter 
is that New Englanders are better horse- 
men than many of the breeders in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and California, for they 
have shown that they can accomplish, in 
spite of obstacles and adverse conditions, 
what has been done under more favorable 
ones. The bane of the New England 
breeder is contracted feet, which comes 
as a result of the soil, and yet New Eng- 
land bred colts are raced for fully as long 
a time as those of other localities, from 
which it would be inferred that the colt 
gets enough of proper care to enable his 
feet to grow out. The care of young 
foals has been brought to a state of per- 
fection at the Forbes Farm, and here one 
sees yearlings receive the same attention 
that is given colts and fillies of that age 
on the thoroughbred breeding farms of 
this country. Aid is given to nature in 
the development of the young, and the 
yearlings on this farm look as well as if 
they had been especialiy prepared for a 
sale. The youngsters by Bingen are a 
rare lot and this stallion is possessed to 
@ marked degree with the apliity to 
stamp his likeness on his get. Crossed 
on to Arion fillies he has sired a superb 
lot ef foals that, judging from a few old- 
er ones in training, will still further add 
to the reputation of this farm as a nur- 
sery of trotters. New England is wide 
awake and always has been; her people 
are not only great lovers of the horse, 
but more than one David Harum is to be 
found, and while the industry of breed- 
ing trotters is not likely to be engaged in 
with any idea of gain, the few farms in 
Massachusetts are sure to rank among 
the leading establishments of this coun- 
try, and here the erstwhile trotting 
queen, the most popular mare of recent 
years, is raising a family of trotters that 
give promise of being famous on the trot- 
ting courses of this country. The little 
mare has been very prolific, never having 
missed a year since becoming a matron. 
She looks well and one can easily recog- 
nize the little mare that electrified the 
world by her prowess as a race mare and 
her marvelous speed In a neighboring 
paddock is her grandson, whose dam, 





Narion, is the first of Nancy’s foals, and 


self to be a remarkable stock horse, and | 
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| who will be trained next season with a 
| 
| view 


of giving her a record which will 
begin a list of performers for the former | 


queen of trotters that is likely to be 
greater than that of any other mare. 
Another famous mare on this farm is 
Houri, still beautiful of form, and, while 


she has never distinguished herself as a 
matron, has produced four that can trot 
or pace in 2:20. A great favorite of Mr. 
Forbes is the chestnut mare May Fern, 
that won such a good race at Lexington 
a few days ago, and that now is the dam 
of a fine looking foal by Bingen. 

The Forbes Farm is beautifully situat- 
ed near Milton, in the most picturesque 
part of eastern Massachusetts, and from 
its paddocks will be sent more than one 
sensational trotter produced by the ap- 
plication of scientific laws, the simplest 
of which is that the way to breed fast 
trotters is to mate fast mares with fast 
stallions, 





CLIMATIC OUTCROSS. 





While some horses, both stallions and 
mares, like some men, may be better off 
physically, may be more vigorous both 
in physical strength and procreative 
powers, in one climate than in some oth- 
er, we do not believe largely in the so- 
called “‘climatic outcross” in speed breed- 
ing, says the ‘“‘Western Horseman.” The 
champions of the “climatic outcross’’ 
theory have not given a very concise de- 
finition of that coined term of doubtful 
origin, but the essence of it is that cer- 
tain sires have proven more successful 
as speed sires in one climate than in an- 
other, the improvement being due to cli- 
matic influences. Without a square dis- 
sension from this conclusion, we _ do, 
nevertheless, hesitate to indorsé the 
same, because to us it is too problemati- 
cal. If the accredited improvement was 
purely physical the claim might be al- 
lowed without mental reservation. But 
as speed and speed production are spe- 
cific characteristics not depending exclu- 
sively on physical vigor, it is hardly 
within the provisions of innate line char- 
acteristic production that a speed sire 
would. have any more trotting instinct to 
impart to his progeny begotten in Ken- 
tucky than to his progeny begotten in 
New England. The horse is not a cli- 
matic animal. He thrives alike in the 
grassy carpeted paddocks of Kentucky 
and on the barren foothills of Vermont, 
providing he is given plenty to eat, and 
he can leap just as far and kick just as 
high in one place as the other, Still the 
environments of one of these locations 
are very different from those of the oth- 
er, and so far as climatic conditions con- 
tribute to speed producing environments, 
just so far, and no farther, is there such 
a thing as a “climatic outcross”’ in speed 
production. A climatic outcross, there- 
fore, cannot be accepted as meanirg that 
the mere change of climate increases a 
sire’s innate power of speed potency, an 
inference which might be drawn from 
the expressions of some writers on the 
subject. It is environments and oppor- 
tunities which increase his percentage of 
fast foals and hence it would be just as 
proper to say the environment outcross 
as to say the climatic outcross. In other 
words, a stallion, when he improves his 
rating as a speed sire after a change of 
location, does so by virtue of his coming 
In contact with brood mares which are 
themselves superior to his former con- 
sorts, and by being surrounded by other 
environments which are superior as 
speed conducives to those by which he 
was surrounded in his previous location, 
climate, in the abstract, having but little 
to do with it. Hence we question the 
practical applicability of the term “‘cli- 
matic outcross,’’ though it possesses eu- 
phony of sound. 


CASE OF INDIGESTION. 





“Do you know of anything besides wood 
ashes that will keep a colt from eating his 
own manure? He is three years old, 
stands 15.2% and weighs 1,000.” C. R. 

The question as put conveys little in- 
formation as to the trouble with the colt. 
From the context it would appear that if 
he is given wood ashes in his feed or in 
solution as a drench—the method of ad- 
ministration not being given—he quits his 
bad habit. Now there are many different 
causes that might lead to the colt doing 
as yours is. Some colts acquire the habit 
from sheer starvation. Having nothing 
else to eat they begin to mouth over the 
most edible looking of the materials at 
hand, making choice perhaps between 
oak timber in the mangers and wie 
dung on the floor. This usually follows 
when all the bedding has been chewed 
over. Indigestion will often cause a colt 
to seek this pungent ammoniated flavor. 
He has perhaps been injudiciously stuffed 
with corn, and as that grain lacus almost 
all the elements for building up bone and 
muscle his entire system cries out for 
those elements. He is then fed wood 
ashes—potash in concentrated form— 
the very thing his system requires and 
then he quits eating the unsavory mass 
in which he had previously taken refuge. 
One thing may be banked on, to wit: 
That when a colt eats his manure, he 
gives forth a sure and certain sign of 
mistaken kindness or thoroughly bad 
management and ignorance of the man- 
ner in which a young horse should be 
raised. 

Again, this abominable habit, for which 
the colt cannot be blamed, may be given 
rise to by the presence of too many 
worms. These three are the most com- 
mon causes of this trouble. Take the 
grain away from this colt for three days 
and in its place give him sloppy bran 
mashes. Then in the morning when he 
has fasted at least ten hours give him 
one ounce of turpentine and one pint of 
raw linseed oil. In an hour, still keep- 
ing him fasting, give him another ounce 
of the turpentine and another pint of 
the raw linseed oil. Keep him fasting 
two or three hours longer and then let 
him have some soft food, but not corn. 
Feed him mashes for two days and then 
give him a quart ‘of the raw linseed oil. 
In twenty-four hours give him a final 
pint of that ofl and continue feeding him 
soft food, boiled or steamed oats, boiled 
barley, roots, bran and so forth. Do not 
feed him dry whole oats and do not feed 
him a mouthful of corn for six months. 
Feed him carefully good nourishing food 
and night and morning give nim a tea- 





spoon{ul of th’; calcium phosphate in his 


drinking water. 
weeks and at the end of that time let | 
us hear from you again. 
eat sod or to lick wood ashes let him do 
so and keep a small piece of rock salt 
where he can get at it to lick whenever 
he pleases. 
each of the mashes you give him. This is 
necessary at all 
insipidity 
without salt, and then think what a dif- 
ference a tablespoonful of salt must make 
in the taste of a big mash to a horse.— 


July 30, 3i1, 


TUESDAY, JULY 30. | 


3-1-2 Mile Pike Go Dash Running. 
. 4—1 Mile Dash Running .............. 
WEDNESDAY. JULY 31. 
. 5—2:19 Class Trot. 
- 6—2:35 Class Pace. 
\. oe Mile Dash. $15 to horse winning each 
quarter; 6 per cent entrance fee and 6 per | 
og additional from winner of each quar- 
$60 








1, American Trotting Association Rules to govern 
all Trotting and Pacing Races will close at 12 Selook: 


Purses i, 


thereof to be entitled to first money a 6. 
per cent. 


ig cent. In Running Races 60, 25 and 
The Societ 


Running Races close 6 p. m 
cases where races fail to fill. 
tion address 


ie day before the race. 


Races 5 per cent and 6 per cent additional from winners. 


y reserves the rig nt to declaze any or ali races off on account of the weather. 


Th Right reserved to change the order of programme. 


Griggsville, Ill., Fair.. 


August I, 2. 


SPEED PROGRAMME: 


No. 8—1-2 Mile Dash Running 


THURSDAY, AUG. 1. 
b> DBE TI, cocccnnspaace sesesocngesce 
. 10—Free-for-All Pace os 
. 1l—1 Mile Dash Running 
- 12—1 Mile Pike Co. Novelty Dash; $16 to horse 
pissing each quarter; 5 per cent renee 





FRIDAY, AUG. 2. 
13—Free-for-All Trot 

14—2:25 Pace..... 
15—1 Mile Dash . 
No. 16—3-4 Mile Dash .. 


2. All Races mile heats best 3 in 5. 3. Entries to 
Sotncder wig night, nt, Duly 27,1901. 4, Entrance fee in all 
stancing the field or any part 

n Trotting na Pacing Races divided 60, 25, 15 10 
. Four to enter and three to start in all Purse 
9 
be refunded except in 
For further informa- 


No. 
No. 
No. 





10. No entrance money will be 


L. W. PARKER, Secretary, Griggsville, Illinois. 








Keep this up for two | 


If he wants to | 


Also give him some salt in 


times. 
oatmeal 


-~uink of the 


of porridge made 


Horseman, 


Veterinary 


RINGWORM.—I have a steer that has 
a great many warts on his head and 
neck and some on his forelegs and shoul- 
ders. How can they be removed? 

W. W. BUMPASS. 











Benton Co., Mo. 

The description is more that of a case 
of ringworm than one of warts. Every 
other day anoint the warts with the fol- 
lowing, rubbing it in well with the finger: 
Dissolve one and a half ounces of gum 
camphor in one pint of best castor oil. 





CANKER.—I have a fine dog suffering 
with some peculiar disease. A year ago 
last winter he began shaking his head as 
though it were bealing, or something 
had gotten in his right ear. Supposing 
this to be the case, I poured various 
things in his ear, but without avail. Af- 
ter a few weeks he was taken with a ter- 
rible case of distemper. Pulling through 
a long siege of this, for a short time no 
sign of the former trouble appeared. Af- 
ter a few weeks, however, it returned 
and has been growing steadily worse un- 
til I feel very uneasy about him. His 
spinal cord seems a little one-sided in his 
neck and a slight swelling behind his 
right ear, which is very sensitive. When 
it hurts him most he comes to me to 
touch it gently with my hand, appear- 
ing to be somewhat eased by my touch. 
His appetite is poor; at times he eats 
nothing, and bones seem to jar him too 
much when crunching them. In other 
ways he seems fairly well, has been a 
noted hunter, but I notice of late he 
goes but little. ‘R. M. HAMAN. : 

Gallia Co., O. 

Since the disease is chronic I would 
advise you sending the animal to some 
veterinarian, who makes canine practice 
a specialty; that is if he is of great value. 
In the meantime remove his collar to 
prevent the ear from striking against it; 
arrange so that the ulcerated ear is ag- 
gravated as little as possible by the 
movements of the ears. This can be 
prevented by placing a bonnet or hood 
over his head. The enlargement at the 
base of the ear is probably a cyst and 
should be lanced, or what might be bet- 
ter, have a seton inserted. Twice a day 
pour into the ear a solution made from 
half drachm of sugar of lead in one 
ounce of distilled water. When pouring 
into the ear close it up and hold in posi- 
tion, and while holding with one hand 
massage the affected organ with the oth- 
er. To do the work right you will need 
an assistant to hold the animal securely 
and firmly. The bowels must be kept 
open for quite a long while if you expect 
a cure. A good purgative for a pointer 
or setter dog is half drachm of socotra 
aloes given in a gelatine capsule, the 
dose to be repeated every three or four 
days. I neglected to state that before 
treating the ear that it be carefully and 
thoroughly washed with warm water. As 
canker will re-occur again and again if 
the cure is not made thorough in the 
first place, the better plan is to place the 
dog under the care of an expert in this 
line. 

INJURED CALF.—I have a bull calf 
that was dropped last March. He was 
very large and we had to give the cow 
some assistance. We used a strap around 
its front legs and had to pull hard to get 
the calf away from the cow. He has al- 
ways been stupid, has had no life, and 
acted as though he were weak in his loins, 
always going with his head down to his 
knees. At times he would get worse. He 
sucked all right but very slowly. About 
10 days ago he got worse, would only get 
up to suck about once in 24 hours. His 
bowels did not act right so gave three 
doses of salts, which seemed to help 
him, as he got so he would get up and 
walk around some and suck regularly. I 
don’t think he has ever eaten much and 
I have never seen him chewing a cud. 
He will only eat now when the food is 
put in his mouth, but acts as though he 
were hungry and wanted to eat. I have 
been feeding him green oats and grass. 
He does not seem to know how to eat 
of his own accord. When he walks he 
drags his feet as though he could not lift 
them from the ground. It may be that I 
hurt him in taking him from the cow, 
as that is something I have very little 
experience in. E. A. K. 

Bates Co., Mo. 

From your history there is every rea- 
son to believe that the calf must have 
been seriously injured at birth. The most 
that can be done in such case is to build 
up the strength by feeding only fresh 
milk and plenty of it. Care in keeping 
the bowels open is very necessary; a lib- 
eral allowance of flaxseed meal to lick 
will generally effect this; if not, give a 
dose of epsom salts occasionally. 


A COACHMAN’S EXPERIENCE. 





Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
Sept. 15, 1900. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co. 

Gentlemen: I am a coachman, and for 
12 years have had the entire charge of 
horses; during that time I have partially 
cured Splint and Spavin, but there is 
nothing like your wonderful Kendall's 
Spavin Cure. I have only used three bot- 





tles and it works as well as any dozen 


Absorbine 


will absorb all 






Glands, 
and removes 
the inflamma- 
tion and 
bunch. Re- 
stores the cir- 

culation in any thick- 
ened tissue without 
removing the hair. 


No.34 Amherst St., Springfield. Mass. 
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HORSE Wana 
4 or5 years old, 16 hands high; must be sound, 
handsome remarkably high Matyled; blaek, 
chestnut or sorrel. 
will i pey good price for fine one Wanted to edu- 
cate for s Address C. B. SHOUR 
Chicago Athletic Club, Chicago, Mil. 


FOR SALE. 


The best 3- 





--old saddle stallion on the market. 


and Sattle vale sale, the” frst’ hole tn September. 


LL.M. MONSEES & SONS, 
Smithton, Mo. 





y= can make a fluid to apply to your horses ed 
cows to protect them from flies without cos' ting 
edients, both of whi 


you one cent. Only two i 
s easily made as boil- 


fig cotee = on every farm. 


pocipe, to ther with California Cold Pro- 
core, ti which all kinds of fruit and vegetables can 
ept fresh for a — we and the great Euro- 


"paper e The three printed 
pateoa: — ne siress 


RECEIPTS BUREAU, 
he +5 


Pe 


pean 
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AUCTIONEERS. 





LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 
AS. W. SPARKS 





R. W. MITCHELL, 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
GENTR o. 
tI breed pure bred cattle and hogs, my host 


of patrons say I know how to sell them. Write for 
terms and dates. 


R.L. HARRIMAN, ™vgStock Avetioneer, 


oO. 


Up-to-date in every particular. Am sete for th 
best breeders in the country. Terms low. 


HARRY GRAHAM, °c" 


LIVE STOCK AND GENERAL SALES 


Auctioneer. 


TEeRMs Low. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 











J. WEST JONES, LENOX, IOWA, and 
CAREY M. JONES, DAVENPORT, IA. 
IOWA’S LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEERS. 
Write before claiming dates 





Clover Leaf Farm HEREFORDS 
From the best imported and native strains. Farm 
situated 2 miles from station; telephone at farm. 
Visitors met at depot if desired. Correspondence 
solicited. Young stock for sale at alltimes. W.G. 
SWINNEY, Bois D’Arc, Mo., Greene Co. on Mem- 
phis R. R. 


Shorthorn Heifers. 


A choice lot of registered cows and heifers for sale. 
Write for prices. 
W.4H. ee SONS, 
Jerseyville, Tllinois. 


Rams For Sale. 


Delaine, Merino and Cotswold cross from noted 

flock. Ewes sheared ave of + Ibs. Buck 26 lbs. 

Also two Shorthorn bull calves. , at the farm of 
AUGUST C. ORF D Dardenne, Mo. 











RAVENSWOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS. 


125 head in herd. 20 bulls for sale from 6 
to 16 months old. Seoteh and Scotch top- 
ped. Herd headed by (Lavender Viscount 
124755), the champion Shorthorn bull of 
the Kansas City Show, 1900. 


C. E, LEONARD, Bell Air, Mo. 
ED. PATTERSON, Manager. 
R. R. and telephone stat ion, Bunceton, Mo. 








ATALOGUES for Shorth antes jled or 
furnished complete at attractive pi Address 
THOS. P. HALL, Becchentiaee, Mo. 





H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville, Ill. 








of others I have used heretofore. 

I shall never be without it as long as: 
I am a coachman. I find that it is not 
only good for horses but for family use,. 
as a liniment. I can cheerfully recom- 
mend it to anyone. I had a horse with 
a splint. I used the Spavin Cure and he 
was entirely cured within a short time. 
Please send me one of your “Treatise on 
the Horse and His Diseases.’’ Respect- 
fully, . WINFIELD RICHARDSON. 





TANNOFOR\M, first prepared about six 
years ago, is a condensation product of 
tannic acid and formic aldehyde, and 
combines the astringent action of the 
former with the antiseptic properties of 
the latter. It has met with much favor 
as a remedy for excessive perspiration of 
the feet and other parts of the body, 
while it has proven valuable for internal 
use in cases of intestinal catarrh. Of late 
it has been attracting the attention of 
veterinary surgeons, who report remark 
able cures of intestinal diarrhoeas in 
young cattle, as well as good results 
from the antiseptic action of this sub- 
stance on cuts and sores. 
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Home Circle 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
BE READY. 
The shining of a sunny morning 
May not foretell a glowing noon; 


| 
Storms sometimes come with little warn- | 


ing, 
To fill the earth with woe and gloom. 


Better always to be ready 
For the storm which passes by, 
Than to feel all things unsteady 
When a cyclone sweeps the sky. 


Side by side two streams are going 
Onward toward the silent sea, 
One with joy is overflowing, 
One with woe flows just as free. 


Here is plenty with rich treasure 
Outpoured from a lavish hand; 
There gaunt hunger has no measure 
Of the feast the rich command. 


Toil stands drooping, faint, and weary, 
Burdens heavy, hard to bear; 

By her side in garments dreary 
Walks her sister—sad-eyed Care. 


Better, therefore, to be ready 
For the fickle flings of fate, 

Than to wail with voice unsteady, 
When misfortune seeks our gate. 


Unseen power is always moving 
Things to suit a watchful eye. 
Let us then be brave and loving, 
Ready, quite, to live or die. 
MAY MYRTLE. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
BEST METHODS OF TEACHiNG. 





Paul says, “Thou therefore that teach- 


est another, teachest thou not thyself?” | 


In other words, “‘do you practice what 


you teach?” 


can we see that glory if we persistently 
keep our eyes shut. A good teacher must 
hold his subject in the best light and 
| study it intently. He must be a close stu- 
dent of the Bible and let the Bible ex- 
plain itself to pupils as far as possible, 
by pointing to other passages that may 
throw better light on the verse in ques- 
|tion. He needs a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the Book; its writers and events, 
jits promises and commands, its chronol- 
|ogy and history, the past and present of 
its lands, conditions and customs of its| arrowed up by the sight of tneir suf- | 
peoples—in fact, everything that can asp | ferings when they fell sick, and she did | 
him to see and show to others the beau-|"0t know what to do for them. 
ties of the blessed Book. The best meth- It is a great deal of trouble to care for | 
ods of secular teaching could be well ap-|»irds properly, and especially when cuey | 
plied to Sunday school teaching—grade | #re sick. A few simple remedies that | 
the school if it can be done properly. have been used with great success for a | 
| Reviews should be frequent. Short|"Umber of years may be a benefit to 
monthly reviews will greatly help the |™@ny tender-hearted women and chil- | 
quarterly review. Mind training is im- dren who love their pet canaries. The | 
portant, heart training more important, | best thing for birds when they have asth- | 
and spiritual training most important of|™@ 1s tobasco sauce. Put about three 
lall. If we aim at the best conu.uons of |4rops of it in their water cup. Birds are 
soul-life for our pupils we must use tne | Sometimes afflicted with a sort of in- 
best methods that can be devised. |flammation of the bowels. For this trou- 

Love is the golden key by which .ae| ble, put a basin of water, into which you 
teacher may open the hearts of the pu- | have dissolved a pinch of salt, into their 
pils to accept the truths of the Holy | cage. The bird eats his dry seed, which 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
SIMPLE HOME REMEDIES FOR SICK 
CANARIBES, 





Mrs. Russell Sage is fond of birds. Sae 
has owned some wonderfully talented 
canaries and parrots. At a visit to the 
recent bird show in New York Mrs. Sage 
said that her canaries had all died, and 
that she would not have any more, be- 
cause she could not have her feelings 











Book. Seek ever to be 


the Savior. Show them the incomparable 


beauty of His life. Teach them to ad-|he realizes that it is not fresh, but he 


|mire His noble qualities and persuade 
them to take His life as the pattern for 
| theirs. Awake in them a desire for pur- 
|ity of mind, heart and body. Tell them 
| to attain this they must have good books 
| to help good thoughts, good company to 
| help good habits, and warm, clean 
| hearts into which the Comforter may 
|eome to guide them “into all truth.” 
Cass Co., Mo. GARNBT. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE READING HABIT. 





Habits are so easily formed that one 


j has to be constantly on the alert to avo 


We infer by that that the| forming some pernicious one. 
best way to teach the Bible is to live it. | dren 


To chil- 


parents are constantly saying, 


The Bible is the text book of the Sunday | “Don’t, don’t,” lest some habit will be 
school, and the Savior is the life of the | acquired that will be injurious later in 


book. Take away all that pertains to| tite. 


But is there care taken to have 


Him and what is left? The Savior and|napits formed, unconsciously to the child, 


his words and works should be the domi- lthat will be valuable all 


through life? 


nant theme in the Sunday school. There-| phe habit of reading is one that must be 


fore the teacher’s chief study should be | acquired in this manner. 


You’ simply 


to learn all that can be learned about) can't put a book or paper in the hands 
Him. Not only should he learn it, but/ or a child and tell him to read. To be 


absorb it—take all those teachings into 
his own heart and life. Then 
learned the way himself he is ready and 
anxious to lead others. 

Let it be remembered that to teach is 
not only to inform, but to direct—not 
only to arouse thought, but to guide St 
aright. Pupils must learn to use their 
own powers if the lessons taught are to 


having | poys and girls rioting with life, books 


take hold of their minds and sink deep} 


into their hearts. Cause the mind to 
think if you want the heart to feel. Cul- 
tivation of the mind encourages soul- 
growth, and that is what every teacher 
desires in his class, if he loves souls and 
wishes to win them for Christ. 

One of the first steps such a teacher 
should take is to win the love of pupils, 
then there need be no difficulty about 
their preparation of lessons. They will 
prepare them to please the teacher, if 
from no other motive. This is a long 
stride toward the study of the lesson for 
itself, if recitations are properly con- 
ducted. 

For that work we want a model teach- 
er. Oh! that normal classes were so nu- 
merous that we could assume in this 
case that we have a trained teacher for 
every class. Truth compels us to ad- 
mit that trained teachers are scarce, 
and superintendents have hard work to 
find persons who feel willing and com- 
petent for this greatest work on earth— 
viz., teaching the Bible to the young. 

In these days so much is said and writ- 
ten about Sunday school work that the 
earnest, live teachers can learn a great 
deal concerning the duties and delights 
of their calling. The “Sunday School 
Times” or some teachers’ paper should be 
in the hands of every teacher. From the 
many rules given for preparation and 
the performance of the work they can 
surely obtain much that will aid them to 
know more of the Bible, live nobler lives 
and do better work. 


The teacher should study the lesson not | 


only with a view to learn all that can 
be learned about it in the Bible, but with 
each pupil of the class in mind in order 
that each may partake of the feast at 
the recitation. To do this the teacner 
must bear in mind the age of the pupils 
and adapt the truths of the lesson to 
their powers of understanding, and not 
talk over their heads. He needs to know 
all he can learn of their lives, habits, 
tastes, companions, reading, and all that 
influences them, especially the home- 
training or lack of it. It is necessary to 
know the amount of knowledge each has 
already acquired that no time be wasted 
in needless repetition, but spend the nour 
together in doing the most possible good 
to each pupil. They will soon learn that 
their teacher believes the lessons and 
tries to live up to that belief; also that 
there will be something special in each 
recitation for their individual needs. The 
better the teacher knows the pupils the 
better the lesson can be made a real help 
in their daily life. 

The teacher having the lessons firmly 
fixed in his mind must fix his mind upon 
the lesson and attract the attention of 
the class from all else in the room to the 
lesson, and hold it there by an interest- 
ing recitation in which each has some 
part to perform and from which each 
will get a bright, helpful thought to car- 
wy home in the heart. Encourage the 
learning of the Golden Texts and select 
other texts for them to learn—texts that 
may be guide-boards along their life 
journey. 

In asking questions look not down from 
a lofty height of wisdom, but try to draw 
out the pupils’ thoughts on the lesson 
and kindly correct mistakes. Endeayor 
to have each understand every word 
clearly. Encourage them to ask an ex- 
planation for anything they do not un- 
derstand, but avoid idle questions, as 
you would ridicule, sarcasm or anything 
that would mar the recitation, detract 
from the interest in lesson or repel pu- 
pils. Have plenty of illustrations at com- 
mand, but do not overshadow the lessons 
with them. They are valuable so far as 
they make truth clearer to the pupils’ 
minds. We are told that the best light 
to shed upon the Bible is Bible light. We 
cannot enhance the glory of the sun by 
hanging our lanterns in the trees. Neither 





Has been used for over sixty years 


by millions of mothers for their 
children while teeth- 







beneficial reading must be a delight. To 


many times seem stupid affairs. Children 
do so love life and live things, and this 
is natural, that we must not think, be- 
cause they lay down a book with a yawn 
that they never will be great readers. 

To become a book-worm one must be 
in constant contact with books and pa- 
pers. During the summer, when farm 
work presses, there seems to be little 
time for reading, yet the one who uwe- 
lights in good books and papers will al- 
ways find time for this profitable pas- 
time. Have a table or stand well filled 
with reading matter, where the boys sit 
when resting and waiting at the meal 
hours. If there is a shady spot where 
they rest out of doors, get a box, lay it 
on the side and cover it with oilcloth and 
put all the late papers on it. When it 
rains or at night they can be put in the 
box. If the boys are indifferent, place 
the illustrated papers on top. Have some 
striking picture where they will be sure 
to see it. Curiosity will do the rest. Girls 
of the farm homes are more apt to form 
the reading habit than boys, hence es- 
pecial care should be taken to have boys 
acquire a taste for reading. 

Sometimes when the taste is formed, 
boys for a time become voracious read- 
ers, and little tasks will be deferred, and 
at times neglected, to finish a book. But 
be judicious in reproof; while duties 
should be promptly attended to, it needs 
wisdom not to blight the bud you had to 
nourish so tenderly. If a lad acquires the 
habit of reading sound, wholesome t- 
erature instead of loafing when resting, 
he will soon be in possession of many 
facts and much practical knowledge. He 
has been active physically at the farm 
work, and reading is really the mental 
stimulus he needs to help rest his weary 
| body. MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 
Caldwell Co., Mo. 





| 
| Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A SONG FESTIVAL. 





It was only a few days ago, and a very 
hot morning, when I carried a drink of 
water to one of the boys who was work- 
ing the team on the south hillside. As 
I started back to my own work, the boy 
called to me: “Listen at the quail over 
the fence. They are plenty and tame this 
spring.’”’ Both of us looked, but could 
see no quail. So I went on up past the 
old barn cellar, and there I heard the 
voice of a young chicken as if in dire 
distress. ‘Rats or weasels,”” thought I, 
but neither were to be seen, and I could 
not even find the chicken. I picked up 
my hoe and was busy with the weeds 
when out rang the cry of the guinea, 
“Potrack, Joe Clark, Potrack, Joe 
Clark.”’ As I knew that there was not a 
guinea within a mile, I began to listen 
in earnest to find where the sound came 
from. Some one whistled for the dog, a 
cat mewed, a hen cackled, a crow caweu, 
a jay screamed, and then—the clear ring- 
ing whistle of the cardinal red bird, the 
warble of blue birds, the trill of .ue 
raven, the chatter of blackbirds, tne 
scold of the chat, the swallow’s twitter, 
the chirp of the alien sparrow, the pip- 
ing of the green finch, the joyous refrain 
of the yellow thistle bird, and the queru- 
lous call of the oriole, were mingled with 
the clear song of the field lark and the 
rattling jargon of the cat-bird. But this 
was not all, flute and piccolo, clarionet 
and violin, fife and guitar, ran all the 
scales, brilliant arpeggios, solfeggios, 
crescendo, diminuendo, andante, largo 
cor gracioso, majors, minors, solo, duet, 
trio, all in rapid succession, and all from 
the throat of a single mocking bird who 
had strayed up from southern climes and 
perched upon the highest branch of an 
old pear'tree was pouring out his heart 
in song under the burning rays of the 
June sun. L. 

Brown Co., Ohio. 





WILD GRAPE PRESERVES.—Pulp 
the ripe grapes, keeping skins separate. 
Boil the pulp thoroughly in a very little 
water and put through a sieve to re- 
move seeds. Measure pulp and skins and 
put over fire with half as much sugar. 
Boil about twenty minutes, put in cans 
boiling hot and seal. 





Endeavor to be first in thy calling, 


1d, | whatever it may be; neither let any one 






go before thee in well-doing. Neverthe- 
less, do not envy the merits of another, 
but improve thine own talents.—Robert 
Dodsley. 








a sympathetic | 
friend who wishes to attract them to| He has never been deceived by salt water 


makes him thirsty, and he goes to drink. 
and he drinks considerable of it before 


does not like it, and you cannot get him 
back to it that day. The next day put 
the same vessel there, but with fresh 
water in it. He has not forgotten his ex- 
perience of the day before, and he will 
hop around and look at it until he is 
nearly choked before he will try it. At 
last he does try it, finds it good and 
fresh and drinks his fill. This enables 
you to deceive him with salt water the 
next day, and so on until you find that 
he is better of his trouble. 

Another excellent remedy for sore 
throat and cold in birds is glycerine. As 
carefully as possible catch your invalid. 
Put one drop of glycerine on a feather, 
which you will find much better than a 
dropper. Turn the sick bird over on his 
back in your hand, gently press his 
mouth open, put the drop of glycerine in 
it and rub his bill with the feather, then 
let him jump back into his cage as quick- 
ly as possible. The glycerine will smart 
his throat and he will go to his cup to 
drink. This is just what you want him 
to do, as it washes the healing medicine 
down his throat and into his little stom- 
ach. The second day you catch your 
bird and give him two drops, the third 
day three drops, the fourth day and for 
three days thereafter four dops. 

An excellent food mixture for convales- 
cent birds is this: Upon a half of a 
slice of Frerich bread which has been 
well soaked in water and the water all 
wrung out, drop four drops of codliver 
oil, some poppy seed, and make into a 
paste. Then roll this paste up into a ball 
as it is easier in this form to see whether 
or not the birds pick at it. If they do 
not eat it by the end of the first day take 
away their seed and they will eat the 
prepared food the next day. After they 
have once got a taste of it all birds like 
it, and it is good and healing to their lit- 
tle bowels; but you must be sure to make 
it fresh every day, for it sours. 

New York City. RUTH EVERETT. 





HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


A damp cloth dipped in common soua 
will brighten tinware readily. 

Poor white paint can be washed with 
warm water and borax without injury to 
the paint. 

Lamp wicks, as a general thing, give a 
much better light when cut squarely 
across. Never should they be pecked off. 

As a dressing for the bath, two quarts 
of water with two ounces of glycerine, 
sented with rose, will impart a final 
freshness and delicacy to the skin. 

Tea leaves are good to scatter over the 
carpets before sweeping, not only to 
freshen the colors, but also to prevent 
the dust arising. 

If doughnuts are cut out an hour be- 
fore they are fried to allow a little time 
for raising, they will be much lighter. 
Better yet, is it to cut at night an. iry 
in the morning. 

Silverware to keep bright should never 
be washed in soap suds; clear water is 
best. To prevent articles tarnishing warm 
them and apply with a soft brush a thin 
solution of collodium in alchohol. The 
ware can be brightened by rubbing with 
a flannel or chamois skin dipped in whit- 
ing or chalk, then with a newspaper. 

Otsego Co., N. Y. FRED O. SIBLEY. 


THE WAY TO WEALTH. 





A small leak will sink a great ship. 

Fools make feasts, and wise men eat 
them. 

Buy what thou hast no need of, and 
ere long thou shalt sell thy necessities, 

Pride is as loud a beggar as Want, and 
a great deal more saucy. 

It is easier to suppress the first desire 
than to satisfy all that follow it. 

Creditors have better memories than 
debtors; creditors are a superstitious 
sect, great observers of set days and 
times. 

If you would know the value of money, 
go and try to borrow some; for he that 
goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing.— 
Benjamin Franklin, in Poor Richard's 
Almanac. 


PANGS OF CONSCIENUs. 





Anything allowed in the heart which Is 
contrary to the will of God, though it 
seem ever so insignificant, or be it ever 
so deeply hidden, will cause us to fall be- 
fore our enemies. Any root of bitterness 
cherished toward another, any self-seek- 
ing, any harsh judgments indulged in, 
any slackness in obeying the voice of the 
Lord, any doubtful habits or surround- 
ings, any one of these things will effect- 
ually cripple and paralyze our spiritual 
life. I believe our blessed guide, the 
indwelling Holy Spirit, is always secret- 
ly discovering these things to us by con- 
tinual little twinges and pangs of con- 
science, so that we are without excuse.— 
J. W. Smith. 





CANNING SWEET CORN.—To can 
sweet corn select fine, fresh ears. Re- 
move the husk and silk and carefully 
cut corn from cob. Pack into jars, press- 
ing it down closely, and fill to overflow- 
ing. Put on the tops, and screw them 
down. Place hay or straw in the bottom 
of a wash boiler, stand the jars on top of 
this, and pour into the boiler sufficient 
cold water to half cover the jars. Cover 
the boiler tightly, and boil continuously 
for three hours, watching carefully that 
there is sufficient water to make a full 
volume of steam. When done lift out tue 
jars, and screw down the covers as tight- 
ly as possible. Stand aside to cool. When 
cold, screw again, and keep in a dark, 


MARJORIE’S NEW BROTHER. 
Now, dolly, come wite here to I. 
I left you on the floor, 
And said, I know, last yesterday, 
I wouldn't play no more 
Wif dolls; because you know, mine dear, 
Thems brought a bran new brover here. 


Mine mamma told I, some day soon 
Brover would play and talk. 

Mine papa says him’s dest a faud, 
Him don’t know how to walk; 

Him doesn’t do a fing but cry, 

And never tries to play wif I. 


Mine mamma's drefful sick, you know; 
And nurse was gone away; 
I pulled the blanket down to see 
If him would come and play; 
I fought I'd take him off the bed, 
But him dest fell and bumped him's 
head. 


Then nurse wan in and shook I so, 
Just like her always do; 

Her said I wears her life wite out. 
I fink I'll play wif you. 

I love you bestest; when you fall 

You doesn’t scream and cry at all. 


Nurse said the angels brought him were 
One night in all that rain. 

I want to have them come wite now, 
To take him back again; 

And keep this brover in the sky, 

But send down one to play wif I. 

—Jaen Flower in the Gentlewoman. 


PUTTING OFF. 
“Come, Helen; breakfast is ready.” 
“Yes, father, pretty soon,’”’ said Helen. 
She was tying a ribbon round the neck 
of her kitty. She fastened the bow se- 
curely, and then pushed kitty off to see 
how it looked; but the little creature diu 
not choose to be admired, and away she 
ran down the garden walk, and Helen 
started after her. 
“Helen!"’ called her father again. 
“Yes, father, in a minute,”’ said Helen; 
“I want to catch my kitty.” 
The kitty ran in among the currant 
bushes, and Helen pushed in after uer; 
but before she reached her, pussy was 
away out on the other side. Helen con- 
tinued to chase until she captured the lit- 
tle runaway, and then she walked slow- 
ly back carrying her little pet. When at 
last she went into the house, father and 
mother had finished breakfast, and were 
just leaving the table. 
“Oh, dear! I don’t want to eat alone,” 
said Helen. 
“Those two little words, ‘pretty soon,’ 
will cause you’ greater inconvenience 
than this,’’ said Helen’s father, ‘unless 
you resolve not to listen to them. Yes- 
terday when mother called you to put 
away your doll, you said ‘pretty soon’; 
but before you came Fido had torn her 
pretty clothes and broken her arms. Last 
week you were going to give your canary 
some water ‘pretty soon,’ but he was 
left nearly all day with nothing to drink. 
By putting off our duties we often lose 
the opportunity to perform them at au.’ 
Helen thought of her father’s words 
while she ate her lonely breakfast, and 
she resolved in the future to go as soon 
as called. She will find this much the 
happier way. Children who are always 
putting off will likely become useless 
men or women.—The Morning Light. 





CORN OYSTERS.—Grate one dozen 
ears corn in a pan, add a pinch of salt 
and a little pepper, drop in spoonfuls into 
a well-greased skillet, and as soon as 
brown turn over like griddle cakes. 
They should be the size of large oysters. 
Excellent breakfast dish. 


CORN FRITTERS.—Cut the corn from 
5 or 6 ears of corn, break an egg in it 
and add salt and pepper to suit the taste. 
Drop from a large spoon into afrying paa 
with hot butter in it, and fry on both 
sides to a rich brown. 


The farm gives the finest opportunity 
for reading the great book of nature as 
the season turns its leaves and exposes 
each day a new page. His hands soon 
learn to do the work, and his mind is left 
free to the task of thought in the quiet 
of the field. 


What it is our duty to do we must do 
because it is right, not because any one 
can demand it of us.—Whewell. 


There is nothing truly valuable which 
can be purchased without pains and la- 
bor.—Joseph Addison. 





Excellence is never granted to man but 
as the reward of labor.—Sir Joshua Reyn- 
olds. 








No one needs to be told to try to cure 
a —-. But any one will be glad to 
be told of a means of cure which will 
be thorough and lasting. Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery is a medi- 
cine which can be confidently relied 
on to cure diseases of the organs of 
respiration. It cures obstinate, deep- 
seated coughs, bronchitis and bleeding 
of the lungs. 
else will cure, and the local physician 
says: “There is nothing more that we 
can do.” 

There is no alcohol in “Golden Med- 


cotics. 

fit paid by less meritorious medicines, 
vill camatines 
when the “ Discovery” is asked for. 


like “Golden Medical Discovery.” 
always helps. It almost always cures. 








cool place. 


It cures when nothing 


ical Discovery,” and it is absolutely free 
from opium, cocaine and all other nar- 


The dealer, tempted by the little more 
try and sell a substitute 


substitute medicine will satisfy the = 


Poultry 


PURE-BRED POULTRY. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Having been 
a breeder of pure-bred poultry for 19 
years and being greatly interested in our 
fine birds, I have watched the progress of 
the poultry business very closely. I am 
glad to know great progress has been 
made in all the different varieties of 
standard poultry. Not only in regard to 
feather markings, but also size, shape 
and egg production. The last ten years 
show a greater improvement in quality 
of stock than ever before, and more peo- 
ple are becoming interested in our feath- 
ered beauties each year. We are greatly 
indebted to the men and women who have 
spent their time and energy in bringing 
up the pure-bred poultry of this country 
to its present high standard. It has been 
hard work, for there are many difficul- 
ties to overcome. The people of this day 
and age are looking for something better 
and higher. Hence pure-bred poultry has 
kept pace with the improvements. 
Still there are people who still hold on 
to the old mongrel stock, claiming that 
pure breeds are not as healthy and do 
not produce like the common mixed 
stock, and they consider the high scoring 
specimens something awful, and fancy 
poultry breeds to be a scheme for the 
money there is in the business, regard- 
less of quality or utility; and the awful 
Standard of Perfection, why it has just 
ruined the whole poultry business, and 
now it is just feathers, and more feath- 
ers. And that poultry show! Why, 
there is nothing fair and honest about it. 
I have got better birds at home, and I 
am going to hang on to the old cross- 
bred stock of all known color of feath- 
er, shape and size. 
I have heard of these troubles right 
along, and continue to hear them. There 
is no progress made in this worlu with- 
out opposition. I am sure if I had the 
opinion some people do of standard poul- 
try I would have quit the business long 
ago. What would be the use of spending 
time and work if nothing is to be gained? 
I have read Mr. Kinder’s articles in the 
RURAL WORLD, and anything that is 
in opposition to standard poultry seems 
to suit him. The Standard of Perfection 
seems to worry him a good deal. While 
the standard may not be perfect, it is a 
good guide to go by, and when we reach 
the state of perfection we will have a 
perfect standard. Why not do away with 
all standards, or make the best of what 
we have? I am a breeder of standard 
poultry because I am a lover of fine 
fowls, and the finer birds I can produce 
the better I am pleased. The Standard of 
Perfection has been a great help to me, 
as well as many other poultry breeders, 
and I am thankful for it, and what Mr. 
Kinder has said will not stop the prog- 
ress of pure-bred standard poultry. 
I see the last thing he has found out is 
that the market weight of our poultry is 
too large. Too many pounds! Why not 
introduce bantam blood and keep the 
weight down? We are producing better 
poultry each year, and the true fancier 
would be the last person to lose sight of 
utility. 
As a Light Brahma breeder I want 
to say the grand old bird is not degener- 
ating, and whoever thinks it does not 
see many Light Brahmas, or never 
saw any 20 years ago. There is no breed 
of fowl that has made more positive 
progress than Light Brahmas, thanks to 
our able breeders. I often think of the 
Light Brahmas I had 19 years ago, 
and my present stock, and then the idea 
of no improvement, but degeneration' 
Don’t try to make the poultry breeders 
of this country believe that. No, sir, the 
poultry breeders are not a class of people 
who do not make progress. I am glad to 
know that my experience with them tes- 
tifies that they are among the best peo- 
ple in the country, and are not satisted 
with “‘just as good,”’ but will have some- 
thing better. 
Pure-bred poultry of to-day lay more 
eggs, attain greater size and young 
stock matures faster and are better table 
fowls than the common mixed stock, to 
say nothing of the beauty to the eye of a 
fine flock of pure-bred fowls. Why do 
poultry dealers when sending live poul- 
try to market sort the stock so as to 
_have all of one size and color of plum- 
age? Because they get better prices for 
them. The demand to-day for standard 
stock is better than ever before, showing 
that the people do appreciate and know 
the worth of pure breeds. We have pro- 
duced finer birds this year than last, and 
next year they will be better in spite of 
the difficulties and doubts, and the Stand- 
ard is going to help us do it. 
Yours for better poultry and more of it. 
Camp Point, Ill HENRY T. REED. 


A MIXED RATION. 








Fowls may have an overabundance of 
food and yet suffer from imperfect nutri- 
tion. It is seldom the case that the farm 
flock is stunted for food. In summer 
when free to go where they please they 
can select a ration which will meet their 
needs, but in the winter they are restrict- 
ed to what they get from the hands of 
the keeper, and it frequently happens 
that there is little variety in what is 
thus supplied them, says ‘Wallace’s 
Farmer.” In the west where corn is 
cheap and abundant it is fed with a lib- 
eral hand. The hens are literally corned 
to death. We believe that half the sick- 
ness among the hens is directly traceable 
to the excessive use of this grain. 


can be safely allowed. This has been 


noon. 
wheat, about a pint to ten hens. 


ered with. 


for the balance of their lives. 
in winter. 


than it will take him to learn a 
many other things which it is consid 
necessary for every farmer to know, ' 
first thing for him to learn is that — 
must not feed one thing all the time.’ 
does not need any patent or 





One good feed of corn a day is all that 


said before in these columns, and this 
feed of corn, should be late in the after- 
The best feed for the. forenoon is 


It is safe to say that every farmer 
would like to have a steady supply of 
winter eggs. Those who do not get them 
have an idea that there are too many dif- 
ficulties in the way for them to be both- 
They associate winter eggs 
with a multitude of puttering delays 
which their other duties leave them no 
time to attend to. If we could make 
farmers believe that they can take care 
of 100 hens in winter by devoting to them 
the same time that they would bestow 
upon one cow, we would be the means of 
helping them to an income for which 
many of them would feel grateful to us 


It is a simple task to have laying hens 
Any farmer can learn all that 
he needs to know about it in less time 
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With these alone he can get eggs if his 
hens are of laying age. The only other 
essential is a warm poultry house. Wiil 
any farmer confess that it is beyond his 
ability to provide himself with such a 
house? Farmers need to get rid of the 
idea that they cannot have laying hens 
in winter except at the cost of a great 
deal of labor and time which would be a 
serious hindrance to them in their other 
work, 


VICES OF FOWLS. 











“Satan finds some mischief still for 
idle hens to do.’ This fact is impressed 
on us as we notice that so many poultry 
keepers have to write about this season | 
each year, the hens having been confined 
closely for several months, to ask how 
to cure some vice which their fowls have 
acquired, says Farm Poultry. We notice, 
too, that vices break out in very serious 
form in places where the hens get plenty 
of exercise in scratching for their grain. 
Scratching doesn’t furnish variety 
enough, and some hens are more disposed 
to certain vices than others. 

Some breeds, too, are more prone to 
vice than others, and it seems to depend 
mostly on the disposition. We never had 
any trouble with Brahma or Cochin hens 
by egg-eating, feather eating or picking 
the combs of the males. Still we think 
that under favoring conditions they 
would develop such vices, and have no 
doubt that they often do. They simply | 
are more contented and less easily | 
tempted than some of the others. | 
THE FIRST STEP TOWARDS WIN- | 
TER EGGS. | 











The poultry keeping operations of oe 
farm will always be on a low plane! 
where there is a lack of system in regu- | 
larly getting rid of the hens after their | 
second, or at most, third year, says 
‘“‘Wallace’s Farmer.’’ We wish we could | 
impress this fact upon every farmer who | 
is disposed to give the slightest recogni- | 
tion to the part which the chickens play 
in connection with the farm revenues. 
It is a sheer waste of money to build 
good houses and fill them with hens 
which have lived beyond the day of their 
greatest usefulness. Send the aged «ens 
away this summer just as soon as they 
have weaned their brood. Don’t wait till 
fall, as they will then have to be sold in 
competition with young. stock, with 
which the market will be flooded. «ou 
could not find poorer employment than 
trying to get winter eggs from hens over 
three years old. 





SHIPPING POULTRY. 





There are a few general points in re- 
gard to shipping live poultry that are ap- 
plicable to all markets: 

Shippers should see that the coops are 
in good condition before using, so that 
they are not liable to come apart in tran- 
sit, as they are roughly handled some- 
times. The coops should also be lmgh 
enough to stand up in. Low  coops 
should not be used, as it is not only 
cruel, but a great deal of poultry is lost 
every year by suffocation. Coops should 
not be overcrowded, says the “Farm 
Journal.”’ 

In shipping hens and roosters. they 
should be kept separate. Nothing de- 
preciates the value of a fine crop of hens 
as much as to have a numben of old 
cocks among them. Shippers often won- 
der why they do not get the highest mar- 
ket price for their stock; in most cases 
this is the reason. Good stock always 
commands a quick sale at best prices. 
Poultry should be shipped so as to ar- 
rive on the market from Tuesday to Fri- 
day. Receipts generally increase toward 
the end of the week, and there is enough 
carried-over stock on hand Saturday to 
supply the demand. Merchants, rather 
than carry stock over Sunday, will sell 
at a sacrifice, as the stock, when in 
coops, loses considerable in weight and 
shrinkage, and does not appear fresh and 
bright. Besides, Monday is usually a 
poor day to sell poultry. 








Henry T. Reed, Camp Point, Ill., writes: 
“I inclose you copy of new ad, which 
you will please start in next week’s issue 
in place.of the one now running. This 
has been a good season with me. I had 
a very heavy egg trade, and now have 
400 chicks doing fine and showing great 
promise regarding quality. I will be bet- 
ter able than ever this fall and winter to 
supply my customers with first-class 
stock. Every bird leaving my yards must 
be satisfactory or money goes back at 
once. I am well pleased with results of 
my ad. in RURAL WORLD. Thanking 
you for past favors.” 





Boiling the milk that is fed to fowls 
will increase its value and lessen the risk 
of its producing disease. 





| HITE ROCKS exclusively; eggs, $1.50 
W ROBT. B. HUME. Flor 


BED WRITING OOP Sft;, “Biodmington, Til 


FOR FREE SAMPLE 


OF OUR ELECTRO OzON1ZED MEDICINE 
FOR THE SURE CURE 

of Cancers, Tumors and Skin Diseases 

write, J, 0. PETIT, M. D., 1216 Olive St., St. Louis, 


OU MEVER GAN TELL 
soon you our 

tently keep it handy. Contsinsover ane ee 
amount out of poy 


articles, 
“The Only Mail Order Drug House in 
the World.” Hi ‘CHEMICAL ¢o., Dept. F Chieago, Ill. 























POULTRY. 





per 15. 
issant, Mo. 





WANTED—1,000 FOX CUBS; always inthe 
=~ market. R. G. MASON, Kirksville, Mo. 


BUFF ROCKS, Fare.’ Goon paste, 8: 8: Ham- 
J.B. HAYNES, Ames, Til. 


E. R. KOONTZ, RICHARDS, MO., 


Breeder of high class White H. Turkeys, Sil L 
Wyandottes net Barred P. Rocks. ch sauiiatl 


CHEAP, BUT GOOD. 


Young and old stock for sale now at the EGG 
FARM. Brown White Leghorn, Barred and 
White P. Rock. Black Minorca and Bronze Turkeys. 
Eggs half price. OIRCULAR FREE. 

E. W. GEER, Farmington, Mo. 














South Downs. 
Maple=) peland-Chinss. 
Hurst Bight best breeds of poultry. 
orthorns. 
Russellville, Tenn.“ ‘Good stock at fair prices. 





5 Beautiful as any that grow, 
$ Useful as any that cluck or }Bred 
. s * ) crow. Young stock forsale.) by 
our wants, 


Write \. 
Nepenthe Poultry ich, New Florence, Mo. 





1882. FINE BIRDS. 1901 

Satisfaction or money back. Lt. Brahmas, Black 
ans, B. Ply. Rocks, 8. L Wyandottes. They 

will do you good. H. T. REED, Camp PoInT, ILL. 





HOW TO KEEP EGGS FRESH. 


Washington, July 3.—Consul General 
Guenther of Frankfort sends to the State 
Department the following account of ex- 
periments recently made in Germany for 
the purpose of deciding on the best meth- 
od of preserving eggs. ; 

“Four hundred fresh hen eggs were sub- 
jected to the action of different substances 
for a period of eight months. At the ex- 
piration of that time it was found that 
the eggs which had been put into salt 
brine were all spoiled; that those which 
had been wrapped in paper were 80 per 
cent bad, and that a like percentage of 
those which had been immersed in a 
mixture of glycerine and salicylic acid 
were unfit for use. 

“Of the eggs which had been rubbed 
with salt, or imbedded in bran, or coated 
with paraffin, 70 per cent were spoiled; 
of those subjected to a coat of liquid 
glass, collodion or varnish, 40 per cent, 
and of those which had been placed in 
wood ashes or permanganate of potash, 
only 20 per cent were bad. 

“Almost all the eggs that had been 


coated with vaseline or had been placed in 
lime water, or a solution of liquid glass, 
were in good condition.” 





Save the egg shells. Put them on or in 
the stove until they are brown and brit- 
tle, then break up fine and mix with the 
soft feed. 


Keep the poultry house clean. The 
warm weather is not conducive to sweet- 
smelling quarters where the droppings 
are allowed to accumulate. 

Turkeys are capable of rapid digestion, 
and apparently are always hungry. They 
do better if they can have a free range. 


To arrest diseases of the bowels a box 
of charcoal kept within easy access of 
the hens is a good thing. 





A little nux vomica in the drinking 
water is a good remedy for chickens 
which seem to be weak in the legs. 


If poultry are worth keeping at all, 
they are worth the best care that can 
be put into them, in order to bring out 
the best results possible. 





water the hen will drink if she can get it. 
Most people have an idea that she can 
get all she needs in her own way; but 
just try putting a clean panful of fresh 
water every day where the flock can get 
it and note results. 





Discard sloppy food, if you have been 
giving it to the chicks, The hot weather 
will certainly bring a mortality among 
them if you continue that plan. 





Do not forget to give the hens clean, 
cool drinking water at least three times 
a day. Water is necessary to make eggs, 
as well as to allay thirst. 





If yom feed and water stock, it will pay 
you to write 0. K. HARRY STEEL 
WORKS, St. Louis, for their Dlustrated 
Catalog of Beed Cookers, Hog Troughs 
Tanks, etc. 









Not everybody realizes how mudi, 
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and all BOWEL COMPLAINTS. 

A Cure for these 
Sure, Safe, Quick 






(PERRY Davis".) 

Used Internally and Externally, < 
Jaren 5c. and Bc. bottles id 
os 


MOORE’S HOG REMEDY 


and cure Mange and Canker, kill Li-e 
oe Fever Germs, remove Worms and 
PREVENT CHOLERA, at a cost of 


Five Cents Per Hog Per Year. 


gets particulars and book 
HOGS,” 


FEED! — POCA 0 Address | 

1501 Genesee St. 

Moore Chem. Co. Dept. line City, Mo 
ton M . 

Raising the all seasons of the year. Sev- 


al fi ag 1 i left. 
= na get ALY ret" Ghos. Argentine, Kan. 
Breeders and Shippers of O. I. é. Swin 


Lo. 














COTSWOLD SHEEP FOR SALE, 


ks and ewes, home and Canada bred; all reg- 
fe ‘aoa for sale at reasonable prices. Write, no | 
r. 
rom D. ‘Burruss, R. F. D. 2, Carrollton, Illinois 
American 


MERINO ““and Delaine. 


a" Fair Winners. Best all purpose 
a's = a ol p I ong the best. 


le. Also Top Jerse 
100 extra rams for raale. ke § O a 
and Poland- 
Shropshire Yearling Rams a 
d pedigree and individual merit my | 
jw og Tc ifPseti’you'stock. vor rth the money. Cal) 


. 9. 
on or address amuvenes, ‘ie. 


South Down Rams and Berkshire Pigs. 
Bither sex. Individual merit and choice breeding 
my motto. Stock sold worth the money. Call on 
oraddress = ...« _ Kiem C. A. PL —— obs 


uxvasse, Mo. 
HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEEP: —_ for crossing 


Choice ibs for sale. Ad- 
pt H. a A amanelbyville. Mo. 








Mo. 











The best sheep on 


BERKSHIRES. 


LISH BERKSHIRES—$.00 buys | 
LARGE ys of either os sex; best of breeding. B. | 


ite CPR -—~ 
Lecmemee XA MCINTOSH, Monet, Mo. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 


LAND CHINAS—We have some extra fancy 
x. 160 Ibs., and some _ 4 of both sex o! 
farrow to offer the ave, pactees coat bee 
color, sired by U. 8. Ohiet Tecumseb an, or . Per- 
lect 1 Know, nce Hadley and Marks’ inchester. 
Price, / to » S85 money returned if stock is not sat- 
isfacto A. Spies os Breeding Co., St. Jacob, 





Tilinole. 


Walnut Valley Farm Herd. 


Poland China Swine. Black U. 8. and Tecumseh 


ttle for sale. Black Langshan 
piss, “si 50 si ‘Ginesr Ww. WALLEN, Monett, Mo. 


VIVION & & (ALEXANDER, 
N, MO. 
Breeders of the best Aone ght of Poland-China hops. 
h Rock chi 
Fesieisesus 


SALE A nice lot of a dss ha by Mis- 

POR SALE, cones et Baa ee 
are e 

dere: sem for setting from ; tone y of B. 

P. R. chickens; also breed Hereford cattle. Prices 














MMERS 
reasonable. am * 1). Co., Mo. 
POLAND-CHINAS. rece'tha Tnai- 


vidual merit combined. 
R. L. ORGAN, Carmi, White Co., Ill. 





DUROC-JERSEYS. 


ROSE HILL HERD OF 
OF DUROC-JERSEY HOGS. 


d lot of choice early pigs from sons of mos 
most prolife trai ins, and Pf de Its bred for sale. 
. THORNTON, Blackwater, Mo. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
and W. P. ROCKS. 


Choice young stock for sale. Address. 
R. 8. THOMAS, R. F. D. No. 4, Carthage, Mo 


Choice Lot of Sept. £ Oct. Gilts 


to breed in May. A few males same age. Sold out 
on other ages. S. G. RICHARDS. Sturgeon, Mo. 


puRroc-J ERSEYS—2 boars woty & for service. 
Gilts and old es wees registered stoc 
SAWYER, Cherryvale, Kan. 


MAPLE HILL. HERD 
DUROC-JERSEY HOGS. I have a grand lot of 
spring pigs to offer the trade; good individuals and 
breeding second to none. 


Y SNEED, Smithton, Mo. 


d Ch White 
BIG 2 HERDS 7: Hope’ er rtattdasia’ Mo coreen- 
ings crated. Write’ ‘Or 1, ave rices. 
YNES, Ames, Ill. 


Duroc-Jersey and Berkshire Hogs ! 


Satisfaction quassatees x ou ma 
expense. AGEN 























Extra 
Breeding. 
return at my 
R Pana, Il. 





FARMS. 


GET OUR FREE — of Farm Bargains. 8 
H. Morton & Co., Gen. Land Agts. Agricult- 
aral, Mineral, Coal a nd Timber Land. Office, 831 
Lincoln Trust Building, St. Louis. 


FOR SALE--7 Two highly improved farms (adjoin- 
ng), on eight years’ —_ ta golden 
prortani} 


H. CL. 


Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription to 

THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 








r oF will rent for cash re’ 
RESON 214 N. Commercial, 8t. Louis. 




















Mexico is a queer country, but things 
may be learned wherever one may g0. 
Sheep are kept there in flocks of about 


2,000, and with every flock there are ten | 


or a dozen billy goats for leaders. The 
sheep never stampede when billy is in 
front, and he is not made that way, for 
he is brave and pugnacious and up in 
arms and eager for the fray. When billy 
stops to look areund him the sheep just 
stand and wait for him withont scaring 
at anything. Moreover, a goat under- 
stands what is said to him as well as a 
dog, and does as he is told with equal 
obedience. Hence they lead the flocks, 
and, along with the Mexican dogs to 
help, the sheep are safe and well man- 
aged. It is the habit of the goat to keep 
on the move and thus the sheep not only 
get a belly full, but they do not bite the 
range so closely as they might otherwise 
do. The Mexican dog has as much sense 
as a collie, though it is as mean natur- | 
ally as a coyote, to which it is thought 
to be not so far distantly related. What 
the Mexicans need is good blood to im- 
prove the sheep.—Denver 
Farm. 


Stock for sale | 


s. | tigue. 


ost /jast and all the time. 


The Pig Pen 


THE DUROC-JERSEY. 





— 
| Read by O. S. West, before Iowa Swine 
Breeders, June 11, 1891. 





| Many years ago when I first saw a herd | 
of Duroc-Jerseys, I must confess I was | 


|not favorably impressed with their gen- | 


eral appearance, and especially their col- 
or was not to my notion and taste. I had 


|} been educated up to the idea that the/| 


black hog was the only ideal and stanu- 
}ard to go by as a producer of pork. Hav- 
| ing heard that the Durocs were very pro- 
| way, and after two years’ trial I discard- 
ed the blacks altogether in favor of the 
reds. 
|I believe they, as a breed, are second to 
none. I do not think I have the color 
craze so bad that redeeming features 


producer of pork I can honestly say that 
I would not change to any other breed. 

Years ago, of course, they were not 
bred up to the standard of the present 
jtime, and their admirers were few and 
far between. Look at them at the pres- 
|ent time; there are probably forty breed- 
|ers of Durocs to-day where there was one 
|fifteen years ago, and the demand is 
| harder to supply at the present time than 
jever before. There must be something 
| underneath that red coat that is profit- 
| able for the pork producer to have or the 
| breed would soon pass into obscurity. 
| There is no question but what they are 
of the most prolific breed of hogs. By re- 
ferring to my records, covering a number 
of years, I find the sows usually farrow 
an average of nine to ten pigs and save 
six to seven, the pigs usually being re- 
;markably even in size and general ap- 
pearance. The dams are abundantly able 
to suckle them. The pigs are active and 
will hold their own as grazers, and when 
| finished for market will account for every 
| bushel of corn that they have eaten. As 
|proof I will submit the following experi- 
lence: I had eighty-five culls out of 121 
| April pigs. They averaged 116 pounds Oc- 
|tober Ist. I sold them on December 26th, 
their average weight being 264 pounds, 
They brought the extreme top on the 
market. These were high grade Durocs, or 
the third generation from black sows. 
One year I had pigs farrowed late in Octo- 
ber, November and some as late as 
Christmas. They had usual winter care 
and were turned out to grass in April. 
They had no other feed but grass until in 
August and they were finished out the 
last ot October. Their average weight 
was 287 pounds. I sold a boar to a hog 
raiser and the man got a crop of pigs 
from him the following year. He sold a 
carload at about eleven months of age. 
These hogs had not been forced in ary 
particular way, and when finished walked 
to the station (several miles) without fa- 
The party told me the get of that 
boar made him more money than any 
boar he had ever used. This cross was 
from black sows. 

It must also be remembered that there 
are Durocs, good, bad and indifferent, 
which can also truthfully be said about 
all breeds of hogs. I believe I can look 
| with as much charity on other breeds as 
janyone else. I admire a good hog re- 
gardless of color, and can see their good 
| qualities crop out. I also admire a man 
who is ready at any time to fight, as it 
|were, for his favorite breed. After. all 
|my experience with the Durocs I must 
say for myself, give me a Duroc first, 
They are prolific, 
have good suckling qualities, are kind, 
gentle to handle and fatten at any age, 
| with large size and traits that many ad- 
|mire. The Durocs have come to stay, 
|and will occupy the first rank as a profit- 
|able hog to feed for the general farmer. 








WHY BRISTLES ARE SCARVCE. 

Almost all the bristles used in this 
country in the manufacture of brushes 
are imported, and notwithstanding the 
increased production of pork in this coun- 
try the supply of American bristles is now 
even smaller than it formerly was. Hogs 
are fattened and killed young in the 
United States, and with the constant and 
widespread improvement of breeds here 
the hogs have run less to bristles, says 
jthe “New York Farmer.” 
| Some extensive packers collect bristles, 
|} but the American supply is probably less 
than one per cent of the consumption. 
The longest American bristles are about 
4% inches in length. 

Imported bristles come from various 
parts of Russia, but most largely from 
Poland and north Germany. Some finer 
soft bristles come from France. The bulk 
of the supply comes from cold countries, 
where the hogs are weil protected by 
thick coats, and many of the bristles are 
those of wild hogs. 

The hogs shed their coats as many oth- 
er animals do, and there are men who 
gather the bristles of wild hogs, knowing 
their haunts and where the bristles are to 
be found. Other bristles are collected in 
the usual way, when hogs are killed. The 
bristles are subjected to various process- 
es of curing and preparation before they 
become commercial bristles and ready for 
the market. 

Imported bristles range from 3% to 7% 
inches in length. Various vegetable fibers 
are now used extensively in the manurac- 
ture of cheap brushes, but for the best 
kinds of brushes only the finest foreign 
bristles are used, and their importation 
continues steadily. 


HOGS SHOULD REMAIN HIGH.—It 
now looks as if there will be a fair sup- 
|ply of hogs for the fall. It may be 
stated right now that hogs and hog pro- 
|ducts will be high. There are two condi- 
tions which make it a moral certainty: 

First, the supply of hogs will hardly 
meet the market on a low price level in 
view of the large and growing demand 
|for pork products; second, the hogs which 
will come to the abattoir in a finished 
‘state will have been fed and hardened 
with expensive feed. Grain has been 
high and where it forced the market on 
prime finished cattle will also affect the 
hog market. 

While it is true in a sense, that hogs 
will graze themselves to the packing 
house in summer, that firm, white meat 
which the consumer demands cannot be 
produced except by weeks of corn feed- 
ing. Corn is “way up yonder” and has 
been there for some time. It seems to 
| stay there, 

We expect high pork and we do not 
look for a permanent drop for some time 
ito come.—Natfonal Provisioner. 





Generally the longer the pig is kept the 


Field and | greater the likelihood of loss from disease 


or accident, 


| lifie, I resolved to try them in a guarded | 


Having bred them pure since i.wo, | 


cannot be seen in any other breed, but | 
from the standpoint of a breeder and | 





|risk than with gilts. 


BROOD SOWS AGE OF USEFULNESS. 





To the Swineherd: To answer the above 
|question of your subscriber is rather a 
| difficult problem. I will give my experi- 
lence and observation, from which your 
subscribers can draw their own conclu- 
sions, says Schmertman in the “Ameri- 
can Swineherd.” 

For some years I was of the opinion 
| that sows over four years of age were 
|too old to be used in building up my 
| herd, but facts are stubborn things, and 
|I have changed my views on this point. 





|i now have in my herd sows ranging 
|}from one to seven years old, and am 
|compelled to admit that those from 6 to 7 
|}years have done better than the year- 
| lings and about as well as those ranging 
|}from 2 to 4 years of age this spring. 

It is poor policy to discard a sow just 
because she is over 4 or 5 years of age, if 
she has proven herself to be a good 
breeder and suckler, and then be com- 
pelled to replace her with an untried gilt. 
|In breeding hogs for the market I have 
|been accustomed to retain sows to the 
|tions which makes it a moral certainty: 
able breeders. The only objection raised 
}to this practice was that they were 
|}worth money and correspondingly more 
The fact that a sow 
has been tried and proven, and, there- 
fore can be relied upon is worth a good 
deal in the business of a farmer either 
for breeders or for the market purposes, 

My observations and that of my neigh- 
bors is that an aged sow farrows larger 
litters and stronger than the litters far- 
rowed by a 12 to 14 months gilt. 

I am often asked: “Are you not afraid 
that those large sows will overlay their 
pigs, or are they not too fat?” Here is 
where many make a mistake. We do not 
desire to have a sow at farrowing time as 
fat as when fitted for the market. But 
we want her to be strong, smooth flesh, 
and then feed her carefully and sparingly 
for the first few days after farrowing. A 
heavy fed sow becomes drowsy, and the 
pigs, because of the quality of the milk 
through their inability to keep it clean, 
take the scours and are weakened with a 
good deal of that don’t care spirit about 
them, and this causes the overlaying 
through the drowsiness of the sows or the 
indifference of the pigs. While I am not 
in favor of too heavy fat, I would just 
as soon discard one not in reasonably 
good condition. You can’t raise a good 
crop of pigs from a poor sow. If she has 
a large litter and is thin she will be un- 
able to eat enough to build up herself 
and supply the pigs with what they need 
to give the best growth. The condition of 
the sow is the foundation on which the 
litter builds. 

At the public auction sales, my fav- 
orite place to buy or sell hogs, you will 
notice on old sow driven in the ring will 
be knocked off at little more than pork 
value, just because she is advanced in 
age, although she has proven herself a 
good breeder, while a gilt that is untried 
and, therefore, an experiment yet with a 
likelihood of raising a small litter will 
bring a much better price from buyers. 
This shows where the demand is, and it 
is the young gilts that breeders must sup- 
ply to meet this demand, and, therefore, 
keep their old sows until they cease to be 
profitable. The age at which sows be- 
come unprofitable will vary in individual 
cases, and will have to be determined by 
the case of each individual. In my judg- 


good breeder as long as she continues 
in this way. If she fails, then feed her 
for the market. 

There are plenty of seven-year-old sows 
that are profitable, while there are plenty 
of gilts that are not profitable. So there 
is no rule that we can lay down arbitra- 
rily as an age limit for usefulness. 





CARE OF PIGS FROM BIRTH TO 
MARKETING TIME. 


The way I feed and care for sow and 
pigs from breeding time till sold: In the 
first place, I try and have the sows in 
good flesh at time of service, then keep 
them growing a little all the time until 
time to farrow, and there is not so much 
danger of losing the litter, as I have each 
sow in a warm pen in basement of my 
barn, where it does not freeze in the cold- 
est weather, writes P. B. Lake in “Swine 
Advocate.” I have shorts and corn for 
feed, which I think is about as good feed 
as we have when the price is considered. 
When I can get the best grade of oat feed 
I think that it is very good, but the cheap 
grade is not much better than sawdust. 

A few days before the sow farrows I 
feed light so as not to have too much 
milk when the pigs come. I believe there 
are more pigs lost by over-feeding than 
there is by not feeding enough when 
small. One of the worst troubles that I 
have is the scours; it is hard to keep from 
feeding. too much for the first three or 
four weeks when the pigs commence to 
show signs of eating. I have shelled corn 
soaked for them in a place where the 
sows cannot get to them, and a trough 
with a little milk. If you have new milk 
right from the cow for the first week, you 
can get them to chink sooner than with 
skim milk. As soon as they get to eating 
good I feed them mill feed in a thin slop, 
just what they will eat up clean, so when 
feeding time comes they will be squealing 
for their foed. I want to keep them 
growing from start to finish. I have pigs 
fed in this way that will weigh from 
eighty to ninety pounds at three months 
old, and have no trouble to get them to 
weigh two hundred pounds at six to six 
and a half months old. 

In feeding the sow you must know 
whether she is a good suckler or not, to 
know how to feed her, and then you will 
make mistakes when you are not looking 
for them. Watch the litter and see that 
they are not getting too fat, as they are 
sure to get the thumps, and that means a 
dead pig. 

I try to have plenty of pasture for 
them, and have them divided off into dif- 
ferent lots as near the same size as pos- 
sible, as pigs of the same size do better 
together. They also look a great deal 
better when a man comes to see them, as 
pigs of the same size always look better 
together. 


RAPE IN THE CORN FIELD.—I see 
and hear much about sowing rape in 
corn. Kindly advise when and how to 
sow it.—John Loring, New York. 

Answer.—Sow about three pounds to 
the acre broadcast at time of last culti- 
vation of the corn and cultivate the seed 
in as lightly as possible. Rape grown in 
this manner is very tender and succulent 
and is ideal feed for lambs during the 
weaning period and all through the fall 
season up to early winter. Rape will not 
interfere with the perfect development of 
the corn crop nor will the lambs disturb 
the corn beyond nipping off the lower 
blades, which is quite harmless to the 
growing crop. Sowing rape in the corn 
field is becoming very general and is re- 
garded as one of the most profitable fea- 
tures of intensive farming.—Editor Amer- 
ican Sheep Breeder. 





leross bred. 
ment it is best to keep the sow that is a | 


TRUTHS IN PIG FEEDING. 





The Maryland Experiment Station pub- 
lishes the following conclusions drawn 
from its pig-feeding experiments: It was 
found that with some rations the gains 
on pigs could be produced as low as two 
and one-half cents per pound. In all these 
tests where properly compounded rations 
were used, pork was produced at a profit 
when the pigs were not allowed to be- 
come too old. The cost of producing a 
pound of pork increases with the age of a 
pig. The aim should be to produce from 
150 to 200-pound pigs at six to seven 
months old for the greatest profit. Skim 
milk was found to have a feeding valuc 
for pigs equal to fully double the price 
charged at most of the creameries of the 
state. Separator skim milk at one-half 
cent per gallon, and linseed and gluten 
meals at $15 per ton, have about the same 
value for balancing rations for pig feed. 

In order to finish a hog he should be 
on full feed of corn, but after you have 
got him as fat as he can be without de- 
tracting from his comfort, put him on the 
market at once, for he is very unsafe to 
keep, because a hog fatted on corn diet is 
very tender and cannot stand any abuse 
or disease. The hogs kept for breeding 
purposes should never be put on a corn 
diet, but should be fed feed that has more 
bone and muscle-producing qualities. 


The Shepherd 


SHROPSHIRE-DOWN SHEEP. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I gladly ac- | 
cept the invitation to tell your readers | 
why I handle the Shropshire-Down sheep. 
Allow me to say that I try to handle the 
best breeds of any kind of stock, and do 
the best work I can with whatever I un- 
dertake. The best is none too good. 

I admire the Shropshire-Down sheep 
above any other breed. They suit this 
country and climate. They are beautiful, 
hardy, bunch well, command the highest 
market price, and will improve any breed 
crossed with them. I handle pure breeds 
because they give more pleasure and 
more profit and it costs no more than it 
does to handle scrubs. Of all tests that 








I have seen of different crosses the 
Shropshire cross was in the lead. 

The Shropshire sheep produces the 
highest-priced wool and mutton, and 


more of it than any other all-purpose 
sheep. I notice the Oxford Down and 
Southdown breeders are breeding after’ 
the type of a pure-bred Shropshire. The 
Shropshire comes nearer being covered 
with wool from nose to toes than any 
other Down breed. They are good sized 
and mature at an early age. 

I would suggest to Mr. Powers to get a 
very closely wooled, well covered and 
compactly built Shropshire ram to cross 
on his Cotswold and Leicester ewes, I 
would be very careful to get a ram true 
to type and bred at the top for this cross, 
If I could not get a Shropshire ram, I- 
would take a Southdown to cross on to 
his sheep. 

The Shropshire crossed on to the Oxford 
Down makes a better all-purpose sheep 
than a pure-bred Oxford Down. Any 
pure-bred stock is more valuable than 
J. W. BOLES. 
Callaway Co., Mo. 


THE OREGON SHEEP HERDER. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: In a recent 
issue of this paper I gave an account of 
the shepherd and his flock in this part 
of Eastern Oregon, beginning with the 
time the sheep come from the mountains 
in the latter part of October, and giving 
a history of them until they are again 
driven to the mountain ranges the fol- 
lowing May. Perhaps the reader would 
be interested to know something about 
the herder and his flock during the sum- 
mer months, 

During the summer months a camp 
tender is engaged. It is his duty to bring 
to the herder such supplies as he may 
need, including a liberal supply of stock 
salt for the sheep. When the sheep are 
started for the mountains in May a man 
assists the herder in droving the sheep. 
They are driven slowly to give them a 
chance to feed along the way, and at 





;noon are given about two hours’ rest. 


The camp tender starts about the same 
time that the band of sheep is started. 
He usually has a two-horse team, with 
one or two extra horses tied behind the 
wagon. In the wagon he has the herder’s 
camp outfit, consisting of a 10 by 10 tent, 
cooking utensils, provisions, bedding, 
some extra clothing, salt, and a few 
pack saddles. Every morning before 
starting, a certain location is designated 
where the drivers and camp tender are 
to camp over night. The latter then 
drives ahead, and on reaching the spot 
agreed upon unhitches the team, hobbles 
the horses, puts a bell on one of them, 
and turns them loose. Then he gathers 
some wood, gets water, builds a fire and 
cooks supper so that everything may be 
in readiness when the herder and his 
companion, tired and weary, arrive with 
the sheep. 

Sometimes it happens that the camp 
tender gets off the right trail and drives 
in a wrong direction, consequently does 
not arrive at his destination that even- 
ing. Then woe to the drivers; they ar- 
rive at the appointed place late in the 
evening or after nightfall, tired, hungry, 
without blankets or overcoat, only to find 
the place deserted, with no human habi- 
tation in sight. In this dilemma the herd- 
er gets behind some sheltering knoll and 
snatches what little sleep he can, al- 
ways fearful that part of the flock may 
stray off during the night. His compan- 
ion the meantime sallies forth in quest 
of food. When he finds a settler he ex- 
plains the situation, and while he is eat- 
ing his fill his host puts up a substantial 
lunch, hands it to the visitor, who makes 
a bee line over hills and canons to his 
shivering companion, who anxiously 
awaits his coming. 

By the dawn of day they are again on 
the move, and in a few hours meet the 
camp tender with the outfit, who has 
been searching for them and has proba- 
bly spent as wretched a night as them- 
selves. When the mountains and timber 
(woods) are reached tHe wagon is aban- 
doned for the time being, the pack sad- 
dles are put on the horses, and the con- 
tents of the wagon are adjusted on the 
horses’ backs and carried to the end of 
the journey. 

About once a month the camp tender 
returns with such supplies as are needed, 
and also hunts up new pasture for the 
sheep, to which he then guides the 
herder. There are very few settlers and 
no towns in the immediate vicinity of the 
sheep ranges, and so it happens that 
when the herder returns in the fall to 
civilization he has not had @ shave or 
hair cut during the whole summer, and 
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his return he gets permission from his 
employer to go to town for a few days to 
recuperate, the boss hiring a man to take 
the herder’s place till his return. Some- 
times it happens that the herder while in 
the city looks too deep in the cup that 
both ‘“‘cheers and inebriates,” gets entan- 
gled in a brawl, is hauled in by the mar- 
shal, taken before the city recorder and 
fined $10. As he usually asks and ob- 
tains only a few dollars from his em- 
ployer to pay his expenses while in town, 
he is unable to pay the fine and lan- 
guishes in the city jail for a day or two 
till his employer is informed of the mat- 
ter, who loses no time in going to town 
in his hack, and paying his herder’s fine, 
and both go home rejoicing. 

Umatilla Co., Oregon. WM. REIMANN. 


THE SHEEP-SCAB MITE. 





At the Canada experimental farm, in 
order to ascertain how long a time 
should intervene between the first and 
second dippings of sheep for the cure of 
scab, the writer undertook to determine 
the period of incubation and also the 
time elapsing from deposition of the egg 
to the time that the mite from that egg, 
if a female, may itself deposit eggs. 

It was ascertained that it requires four 
days for a newly deposited egg to hatch, 
and the time elapsing from egg to egg 
would be about 14 or 15 days. As there 
would be eggs in all stages of incubation 
upon a sheep when the latter is dipped 
for the cure of the scab, a second dip- 
ping should follow not sooner than five 
nor later than ten days after the first 
dipping. 

VITALITY OF SCAB MITE.—Taken 
from the sheep, the scab mites, psoroptes 
communis, possess a remarkable vitality. 
It is generally stated that, kept at a 
moderate temperature on portions of 
scab, the adults may live from four to 
twenty days, but they will occasionally 
live much longer. Cases are on record 
where they have lived three, four or even 
six weeks when separated from the 
sheep. If the atmosphere is dry, they will 
generally die in about 15 days, but death 
is often only apparent, for the mites may 
sometimes be revived by warmth and 
moisture even after six or eight weeks; 
the fecundated females are especially ‘te 
nacious of life. 

From the data at hand, while it may be 
admitted that in some cases, under fa 
vorable conditions, the mites may live 
from spring to fall, it is scarcely within 
the limits of probability that either the 
scab mites or their eggs will live through 
a winter, when separated from the sheep 
and exposed to the elements. 

All matters connected with the vitality 
of the scab mite have an important bear- 
ing in explaining cases of indirect infec- 
tion on roads over which scabby sheep 
have been driven, or in fields and sheds 
where they have been kept. From the 
facts recorded we can lay down the fol- 
lowing important rules: 

1. Scabby sheep should never be driven 
upon a public road. 

2. Sheds in which scabby sheep have 
been kept should be thoroughly cleaned, 
disinfected and aired, and should be kept 
unused for at least four weeks, bétter 
two months, before clean sheep are 
placed in them. 

8. Fields in which scabby sheep have 
been kept should stand vacant at least 
four weeks, better six or eight, before 
being used for clean sheep. 

4.A drenching rain will frequently 
serve to disinfect a pasture, but it is well 
to whitewash the posts against which 
scabby sheep have rubbed. Even after 
observing the precautions here given it is 
not possible absolutely to guarantee tnat 
there will be no reinfection, but the prob- 
abilities are against it. 

ILLS RESEMBLING SHEEP SCAB.— 
Any parasite or condition which causes 
an itching, and thus leads the sheep to 
scratch themselves, or any abnormal 
condition of the skin, may be tempor- 
arily mistaken for scab. If the rule is 
held in mind that no scab is possible 
without the presence of the specific para- 
sites, it will be easily determined wheth- 
er scab is present or not. The following 
are the more important cases to be con- 
sidered: 

1. Itching due to other parasites, such 
as the common sheep tick, true ticks and 
lice, may be distinguished from scab by 
finding the parasites. The dipping used 
for treating scab will also kill ticks and 
lice. 

2. Inflammation of the sebacious glands 
may be mistaken for common scab. It 
appears most frequently in autumn. 
There is severe itching, the skin is red 
and sensitive, and is covered with a 
strong-smelling, yellowish, viscid yolk; 
tufts of wool may be shed. It may be 
cured, after shearing, with any starchy 
lotion. 

8. In rainy weather an eruption may 
appear on the skin which might be mis- 
taken for scab. There is, however, no 
parasite present; itching is absent, and 
the trouble disappears when dry weather 
comes. Cc. P. GILLETTE. 


Size and quality should be the watch- 
word of the shepherd when selecting in- 
dividuals for the showing, and of course 





looks exactly like old Santa Claus, After 





the same applies to the breeding flock. 








OPENING PUBLIC SALE 


OF CRANDLY BRED 


POLAND-CHINAS, 


At Gibson City, Illinois, - - - Tuesday, August 6th, 1901. 


55 Aristocrats of the Breed 


MOSTLY SOWS, BRED. 





W. Cc. HUEY, 
Gibson City, lll., 
Consigns 
16 DAISIES. 
You Are Sure to 
Want Them. 











S/RED BY 

23 GREATES) 
BOARS OF 
THE BREED 





This offering is worthy the 
Best Breeders’ attention. 
Come Over 
and help open the great sale 
season. It will de you good. 











15 BEAD pet to the $3000 hog I Am Perfection, the sire of Improver, that recently 


sold for $500. EAD bred or will 

hog, Chief Perfection 24; 
Perfect Wonder, the $1, 200 bo 

Rows ore if any breed 


ave litters by their side by ae 
eens th oy is the extra fine yearling 
h an extra fine 


talked about 
Wonder, b 
erfection 


eg 


sOW. ss Ma 
litter by her side Ls Oniet 


er is not ‘i ietished that buys her on a mail order can return sow at his 


She is put in as an attraction. Leng t. — wes to Perfect’s Wonder, the $1,200 


King Pe Perfection, the “Business Hams’ ho; 


8. Chief, the Illinois State Fair W: heer rb 

by Chief Perfection 24; dam, May Wonder, — 

tate Fair. They are ve 
your consideration. Ly. Attraction: The freat yearling 

a Chief. He is a great ind Fn 

looking for a corker Lem | your eye on this fellow. The sale is full of Gas) indivi uals, “- 

lone to make the opening sale a great success. Your 


other sires. 3 extra fine spring pi 
dam of the second prize winner at Iowa 


ection; dam by Mah: 


I am leaving nothing un 
invited whether you wish to buy or not. 


from all corners of the 


by Woodbury & Sutter; $1,600 hog, 
wp hewre' O. 8.; Perfection Bloom ond 


fancy and worth 
— a | = bert 
vidual and extra bree 


presence is 


Come and meet yest friends, for they will be here 
globe. Catalogs will be read 
list. Catalogs will be sent out only on application. 


July 20. Send for one and get on the 
rite for catalog; mention Rural World. 


Ww. R. LOVELESS, Gibson, City, 11. 
Cols. D. P. MeCracken, H. 0. Correll, Dan Hollowell, Auctioneers. 


Illinois Central, L. & W. and Wabash R. R. 
Send Bids to F. A. SCOTT, Cibson City, Ill. 














CREAT AUCTION 


SALE OF 


PRIZE BERKSHIRES 


Fitted for the Grand State Fair Circuit and the 
Great Berkshire Show at Kansas City, Mo., next October. 


Attend this sale of Prize Winners to be held at the New Kansas City Stock Yards 
Sale Pavilion, Kansas City, Mo., on 


THURSDAY, AUCUST FIRST, 1901. 


Commencing promptly at | p. m., under the’management of the Ameri- 
can ‘Berkshire Association, when 
50 HEAD _BERKSHIRES OF SHOW QUALITY 50 
WILL BE SOLD TO THE HIGHEST BIDDER FOR CA 
ONLY ‘STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS SHOW ANIMALS 


Have been pledged to this sale, and the high character of the csnsi 
point of extra quality and choice breeding, the Berkshires sold will be the 
for It will be greatly to the advantage of all interested in the 





ted up in the best 


ors is ample guaran tee that, in 
e Tops of the best herds, and ‘fit- 


Berkshire hog to attend this qreas sale of show stock—the first of the new century—and receive the paae. 


fit of inspecting this grand lot, meeting with the ie eats breeders, and enjoy the 
, and stock that will wi 
he Great Berkshire Show at Kansas City, yey 2 7, 8,9, 10 and 
ll who want Berkshires that are fitted to win atthe F; 
pare. and secure the best bargains that will be offered this raobesg 
first-class | seat, and that the highest bona-fide bid will buy the hogs. The bids 
be d entirely in the interest of the sender, who will be treate 


our own price the very cream "of the breeder’s art, 
a 


square sale; 
by mail will, as 





rivilege of buyi: 
Grand Circuit of or ise. 


invited to attend this 
The Association ree you of a 
ju send 
as fairly 


m the 
; , 1901. 
all Fairs are cordiall 


as if he were present in person to make his own purchases. 
If you cannot attend this sale, send bids by mail to the Clerk, CHARLES F. MILLS, Sec. Am. Berkshire Association. 
Auctioneer, COL. JAMES W. SPARKS, Marshall, Mo. 

For Catalogue address CHARLES F MILLS, Springfield, Ill. 








ANGORA GOATS FOR SALE! 


I have about 800 recorded, high class and medium class does and a few old fash- 


ioned goats that I will sell at a reasonable price. 
Address 


satisfactorily from any standpoint. 


I am in a position to fill any orders 
W. T. McINTIRE, Agent, 


Kansas City Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 








Send for a Strictly Up-to-date BEKKSHIRE BOAR 
or SOW Worth the Money. 


write J. T. POLLARD, FULTON, MO. 








FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 


Write for what you 


want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. 
W. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, His. 








Cedar Lawn, 


Breeder of registered ee o Sheep, Poland China Hogs and Shorthorn Cnt. 


Bronze Turkeys and Barred k Chickens. 


E. H. Rodgers, 


eer tet. 


ammoth 
UNCETON, moO. 








A YEARLING SHOW BOAR FOR SALE 5 


show through allo? the a taste tals pear A’ year. A few fall u gilts | on 


That Dm: Tb. yearling a: 
will do to chow wader one year and a a “ Tot of pigs no now ready to ship. Come and inspect 


will treat you right. RIS & 


them. We 
MAHAN, Sunnyside Farm, Lamine, Mo. 








SUGGESTIONS FOR SHEPHE.w.W~ =». 

Wool is the farm product that brings 
the most money in proportion to what it 
takes from the farm. 

Sheep may be termed the gleaners or 
savers of the waste on the farm. 

Lambs, wool, mutton and manure are 
the four cardinal points of sheep raising. 

A small ram of good form and fleece is 
better than a large one without these 
valuable characteristics. 

The practice of selling what a man 
needs in his business is not consistent 
with sound busines policy. In sheep rais- 
ing it is unsound to the core. 





SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 


all yearlings, for sale; also my stud ram 
for sale or trade for one as 


Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ill. 
FOR SALE. ‘ep. — mang My SE Mo. 


kills stomach worms, tape worms and all internal 
and saves sheep oud nende, 208 WS 6 ooee 

yours bg antag use it; pend atrial order at 

ask for to . Price, 7 Ibs., $1.00; Selb. 

$6.50; 100-Ib. sack, $11.00. 


BLAKE BROS., 
Galesburg, Mich. 
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basket crate; Missouri 1-3 bu. bxs. 5G RANDOM THOUGHTS. FROG FARMING. 
80c. 


NEW APPLES—Sound and well-packed | 


THE 








2803 LOCUST ST.., ST. LOUIS. 


- Editor RURAL WORLD: It is all] The RURAL WORLD has frequent! Ina 
at from $1. 2.75 r bbl., as in quality. quently “ 
Quote ann - run. 1-3 bu. bxs. carly one round of sameness here now Way /|urged that more attention be given to Glass of Water. The only Positive Cure for Drinking, Mor 


harvest at , and red June 40@50c; | after day the sun looks down like a fiery | fish and frog farming. In many parts of Soe aes oches Namete 


Gsing, Neurasthenia. 















































foun, Iitinols et ene tor furnace in the city, the earth is parched | Europe an acre of water is valued at Put a handful of g/azed ‘obacco and Cigarette 
green and 75c@$l for red. Home-grown |and vegetation dying. The nights bring |@ much higher price than an acre of coffee in a glass of water, a ure Correspondence and Consultation Confidential. 
Full Heads trom S0c@$1 per bu., according to quality. |but little relief. What little air*that|farming land, and yields far better re- wash off the coating, DR. J. E. BLAINE, Physician and Manager 
~ . . PLUMS—Wild Conve a 60c per 6gal. | .omes is stagnant with heat. It vividly |turns. The following letter from Dr. f1. look at it; smell it! . Home Treatment for Tobacco and Neurasthenia. 
Strong gram re © . {Silieew cab ‘eathon” varlotion at ta |reminds us of those hot winds that some- | Ehrhardt of Beardstown, IIll., explains it- it fit to drink? Give uinennt Focnie = Andel 186. 
sults only when a |per 6-gal. case, and 0c per 1-3 bu. box. |times prevail in southern Kansas. The |Self and opens a question that its inter- 
Lheral amount of |pouee. ee es cae LR a. - | corn in the fields is curling up and turn- | esting to many frog lovers and fisher- Quickly and CU RE 
| Gdifferent varieties from West Point) |ing yellow. The gardens and vegetable |men. The experience of those who Permanently D 
selling at $1@1.40 per 6-basket  crate.|patches more nearly resemble the conr- | have tried frog raising would be Miron, the same test. It leaves the water at home; ata small cost. No operation, pai: 
Potash Heme-grown Chichasaw S@ste per iste. | dition in November than in July. Such | esting to readers of “Rod and Gun,” as | Pap _ clear, because it S just | = ao Tart a Ty AE, 
per g-bu. basket. j Ay enres |a combination of heat and drouth has | well as the general public. In view of this | sadhriiinyncaiccgs é ne ay , klet, explaining 
is present in the PEARS—Sold at 50c per %-bu. basket |not been known here for many previ- |fact the writer has interwieved Mr. J. w. | poy ge - pineuseowniferm W. A. LEWIN M. 0. OUETE 90, 
¥ " for near-by grown. : ous years. A few miles to the north the | Peters, the retired fish dealer. Mr. Pet- | 211 N. Ith Street, St’ Louis — 
fertilizer used. %. RABAPPLES—Sold at 2c per 1-3 bu. jearth is literally cracking open here and |ers is about as good an authority on fish 
Our books tell the ‘CHERRIES—Home-grown $1 per 3-gal, |there with the dryness. Stock is ome 6 j and frogs wt the propagation of the | 
rest. They are free. , tray. ing, not only from heat, but from the |Same as can be found. Here is the do CHINC 'GS—REME » 
Cilia Kon Woike, js ye, ee eS ene ares worth | accumulation of files that beset them on | tor’s letter: va 1 sig BUGS RE ney 8. 
Wi WHORTLEBERRIES—Choice Arkanses |*Vety side and render them nearly wil!) “I am at work in the preparation of ED SE: SHER ee Se ie 
sf receipts sold at $2.50@3 per 6-gal. case. |in their frantic attempts to escape the |some swamp ground in view of starting |periment Station at Columbia, Mo., has 
mL ishet tee ton tat. avernee +g BB 4 torment. Horses are in much the same |a froggery. Can you refer me to some [Rese sending out, is effectual only when 
—————— il for choice, and fancy melons at $30 |Cndition, making them almos: danger- | one who has made a success of frog the weather is warm and moist. When 
ATT, per 100; carloads $140@2.25 per car on |ously restive at work or in driving. ‘The |farming, that I may write him as to it is hot and dry, this disease will not 


trk 
CANTALOU PES—Texas gems at $1.0@ 


=i\ \ i) WATT take at all, and it is useless to distribute 


|grass in pastures is dying and furnishes |Some practical points? By the way, will 





DENVER. 





AML 4 1.7% for full crates, $1@1.50 per 2-8 crate |"° nourishment. Water is becoming |you call the attention of your Sunday it in the fields at this time. Further- 
: for choice, but green sold for much less; | Scarce except at the wells, and many of | readers to Beardstown as an unexceiled Paneer the disease pd be found in the 
| Arkansas S0@65c per %-bu. basket; $1.25|them are getting low. ‘The indications | fishing point? Black bass, crappie, jacx | "¢!48 naturally, and when the proper 

|@1.75 per square crate ;in sugar bbis.; J climatic conditions occur, it will ‘take’ The Burlington has two daily trains, 


| $3.50 per bbbl.; Louisiana at 8 per sugar 





are favorable for a water famine. What | Salmon, etc., in abundance.I am alse 


is to be the end now lies beyond the |constructing a fish pond of about seventy and kill the bugs without the special in- 


bbi.; $1@1.20 per doz. Illinois Dewey gems 








Te, per Ye-bu. basket. power of man _ to foretell. | acres, and will write you description of | troduction of diseased germs from the ST. LOUIS TO DENVER. 
ane co ae cer te ean os ie, We read in the RURAL WORLD that |same when finished and stocked. Now |©xperiment Station. 
oO 2 3c 2 - y ¢é 7U0c, SLi » soc 
ar e Near-by pe TB stock worth 6@65c on /|@ Similar condition prevails in many other |as to authority on frog culture. I would | There are two things which can be maemo 
Levee. : localities, and in some places is even|like to know of some one to reter io, |40ne to lessen the ravages of the bugs ; NO. 5. NO. 15 
ONIONS—We quote: Choice near-by | more serious than here. The tuought | That is, one that will give up a iittle of |#™4 to kill them, that are under our con- “NEBRASKA . . 


y r 75e 5 . } ” 
WHEAT—On trk.—New still in light Mr ty ak abe +. ge at 29 | has occurred to us, what if it should con- | his knowledge on the subject to a fellow- trol and should be used when the weath- COLORADO EXPRESS. “KANSAS CITY-DENVER EXPRESS.” 











4 ae ; 4 aden P ee and 7 is dry. In the first place, by plowing 

offering, in active accumulative but light |@40c per bu.; Northern $2.50 per crate; | tinue and spread until our fair land | Sportsman. DR. H. EHRHARDT. |® J Leaves St. Louis........... 2.05 p. m.| Leaves St. 

milling demand; very largely higher. No. | home-grown $1.80 per 100 Ibbs. should be brought to endure tamine| “Frog raising has its successes and |f0T ® Space of ten feet around the corn | Arrives Denver......... 6 isp m. | Arrives ag ve eB Oey Tie o 
2 red, on trk.—New sold at 68%c (3%c up),| TOMATOES—Mississippi 25¢c for trophy ser Tag Ata scon. ae - - ‘ ; ‘ep, | field, harrowing and dragging brush aie re Ares soveeeeeeees Z10 a, m. 
skd, dumped in elevator, bulk at 694%c to|and Maul’s early at 25@60c for acme per such as has occurred in the countti of | failures, says Mr. J. W. Peters. The ‘ Via St. Joseph. Via Kansas City. 

7c delivered—mainly at’ 69%@69%c. | No. | 4-basket crate. Arkansas (express) stock | Europe, where so much of want, starva-| way to stock your pond is simple after the harrow, so as to make as much 


|dust as possible, it will be found that 
when the young bugs begin to migrate 
from the wheat to the corn, they will not 
as a rule be able to cross this ten feet 
of dust. When the insects develop wings 
they may fly over the plowed space (this 


3 red, new sold at 664%c skd. dumped in 
elevator and at 68%c in bulk delivered. 
No. 4, new sold at 65%c for skd, dumped 
in elevator, and bulk at 67c delivered. | 
No, 2 hard sold at 674%c to (mainly) 67%c 
delivered for Turkey. No. 3 hard nominal 

at 4%@1%c under No. 2. 
CORN—On trk.—Away higher, and in 
2 


sold at 20@25c for trophy and Maul’s early 
and 30@385e for acme; Alabama at 40@B5ic 
for Maul’s early and trophy and 40c for 
acme per 4-basket crate. Home-grown 
sold at $1@1.75 per bu. (culls at #@75c). 
In shipping order $1.75@1.90. 

POP CORN—Latest sales, per 100 
| pounds, at 60c for mixed to $1 for white. 


With this great train service to Denver the Burlington is recognized as 
THE BEST LINE TO THE ROCKIES. 


VERY LOW COLORADO EXCURSION RATES ALL SUMMER. 


jtion and suffering have at times pre- | enough, but to keep the frogs in it after 
vailed. Can it be possible to reduce the |they mature is another question. Frogs 
people of America, with its broad area |get notions every once in a period to mi- 
|teeming with the richness of its produc-|grate. They skip out, no matter if you 
tion through past years, to a state of|wire screen them 6 feet high. I saw a 
absolute want, such as has be2n record-j|lot of frogs going up such a screen like 


demand, mainly from shippers. No. BROOM CORN—Nominally very firm; |ed among other nations of the earth?| flies. Before making your pond always will happen about once in ten times) and | ,, For iustrated publications on Scenic Colorado, her health resorts, stopping places, railroad rates 
4 Paw a a Nd . > ” ly at City Ticket Office, Burlington Route, 8. W. Cor Broad y i . 
mixed 59@59%c—60c delivered—latest sales | no offerings. The position of values now x ¥ gn A gt 5 4 if they alight upon the first few rows of | Genern j , ner Broadway and Olive Street, or write the 
at 59%@60c delivered. No. 3 mixed, 59@|and in the near future depends a gi a And should it come, will the peopie cf|}study some natural frog pond. Notice I General Pussenaor Agent, 606 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


$c, delivered nominal. No. 2 yellow, |deal on weather conditions in Kansas and |°ther lands send relief as genecously as |the kind of vegetation that grows in and | °F? the second method may be used for 




















59144@60%c delivered. No. 2 white, 60%@ CHaheren, from now - the mt i ~~ our people have answered the call of |around it, and then act accordingly. destroying them. 
6l%c delivered. No. 3 white, 604@6l%c de- | tember. er ton (in absence of sales) at |. P , - Me rat Second, when the insects collect, as | “sé 9° 
ered. from $60 for ordinary to $90 for choice. roe puna in othe plague | Frogs must be well supplied with food. ind: Seamaster dx. Maen! ie ‘Om pron THE ONLY WAY, 
OATS—On trk.—Sharply higher but very| STOCK PEAS—A few lots weevily | Stricken countries? Put plenty of crawfish in the first thing : Brews 
irregular; demand pretty fair. No. 2)| whippoorwill sold at 9lc per bushel, but One evening recently we strolled |after the pond is completed. It is easy bettering of corn, the best way to kill them | ST LO 
maied, new ge: old emo: Bo. 3 mixed, cnales cots storage stock held at $2.25 | through the grove to the cave in the hol- |enough to stock a pond by gathering the |@"4 Prevent their spreading through the | . U is 
gtd Mee NO Lawice: old wg ziee nom: | SORGHUM CANE SEED—Latest sale |!0W and viewed the landscape o'er from | tadpoles in the spring of the year, when | "eld 's phe agg! cmmnatintily ‘we ere TO 
inal. No. 3 white, new, 40@41%c; old 41 | at $2 per 100 pounds. our seat on its summit. The picture por-|they can be found by the million. To |°°"® ©™muision. This will not injure the | CHICAGO 
RYE SN. ; eek Sane y t 6le d a cae a ae sale at $1.50 per /trayed was in varying aspect different | keep frogs in your pond or marsh you jcorn, and Hae kill the bugs readily. Ker- | s 
No. 2 y a ce de- 0 " eaimel 8 Oe ie ‘ - a : j}osene emulsion is made as f $ is- 
livered to 68c net Hast Side, and 62%4@63c¢! CASTOR BEANS—Nominal at about in general appearance from that .f for-|cannot neglect the food supply. I have jon et “ > oo a Qo poegeneed eet e 
delivered from East to this side. '$1.30 per bushel for prime in car lots; | Mer years at this season. The withered |seen most frogs that were dressed and | ae Ss arc. Soap in one gsuon o | * er ec rains a r 
t Cg en age MF a foun Garde MED FRUIT A few packages new grass and vegetation told the story of the |opened contain partially digested craw- |soft boiling ages yh add ne gy a of kero- | 
ons ; ’ 8. E y — e ackages 4 . ‘ . re ve ae J . ‘ 4 | sene ‘ 
and advancing, the arrivals small and sun-dried apples sold at 3%c, but they drouth in the woods. We looked dowa in- | fish in their stomachs, and to my sur- ‘se poe _— vag deans on by means me MORNINC, NOON, NICHT AND MIDNICHT, 
gellers very stiff, but buyers only pur-| were poor early windfall. Prime would | to the depths below and wondered what | prise I saw a good-sized hard-shell turtle wen fee © spray nossie re- EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 


chasing what they have to have owing to 
the high prices. Prices on trk. as fol- 


probably bring 4c or even more. Evapor- 
ated rings apples nominal at 5%c to 6c. 


were the scenes enacted there years ago, |taken from the maw of a frog. The frog moved, churn this mixture for ten min- 


when all this region was a wilderness of | will look on shore utes by pumping it back into itself. Then | The equipment of these trains is matchless in every detail. 


a ’ 7 EN@IR ~ : ‘ and in the water for 3 . Free Chair Cars; Pull- 
Migit.6o for Nol ‘nigis for No. ay i pr ee woods and brush and wild game abount |food. Small birds that come to drink pew to this emulsion nineteen gallons | man ¢ ompartment and Standard Sleepers; Cafe Dining Cars; 
timothy $15.60@16 for choice, $14.50@15 for | Hand-picked pea beans in a jobbing way |ed. Episodes of crime and carousal have |had better look out for his froglets. He |°f Water, stir thoroughly, and use a Parlor Cars with Observation Platforms. 
oi 50 ps Fg og Hy ie catiioh ae $2'1h@2. 15 her bushel; ae come down to us in tradition and mike |does not care a cent about feathers or spray. The important thing to be noted 
Titaifa 313 . at $1@1.50. Lima beans at 7%4@8c per |interesting chapters of history. \We have |beaks. The peculiar attraction of red for n the use of this kerosene emulsion 1s CHICAGO & ALTON RY 

TIMOTHY SEED—On orders from the | pound. : |written of those occurrences for other |frogs made me think that he ought to | ‘®t !t should be sprayed just as soon as _ 
country sales made at $5.50. HONEY—Comb—Dark at 6@8c; bright | publications, and would do so for the |take kindly to boiled crawfish. But f possible and before the bugs have scat- Write for time-tables, rates, etc., to 

PRICES ON CHANGE. jamber at 10@llc; white clover at 11%@ |) oo agers of the RURAL WORLD if wis TOBS |tered through the corn, otherwise it will 
12%¢c; inferior and broken less. Extracted s per- | will eat beetles, bugs, grasshoppers, cat- ’ D. BOWBSBS, Asst. Gen’!. Pass. Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 


The following tables show the range of | 
prices in future and cash grains: | 








Closed Range Closed | 
Saturday. Monday. Monday. | 
chases oa. 
6744@70% 70% a 
71 @i3 7 
58%@.... 595¢n 
533,000 59% 
-+--@.... O%b 
40%@41 41% 
Sept. ........36 37%4@39% 39% b 
Cash wheat, corn and oats ranged: 
Range Range Range 
Monday. Saturday. Last Yr. 
Wheat— 
No. 2 red...69%@70  664%4@63% 74%@745; 
No. 3red...68%@69  65%@66 72%@74% 
No. 4 winter6742.@ts8 accdvess a. aan 
No. 2 hard.70 @70% 67 @67% 71%@72 
Corn— 
es De sencces 594@00  54%@55 40 @i0% 
BP atsshéheess @.... 56%@57 a 
No. 2 white.61 @61% 554%@56 42%@.... 
No. 3 white.61 @.... ....@.... 42%@.... 
Oats— 
BO, Biss. sy eetis 36 @87% 2234%@24% 
ees 4044@.... ....@.... B @2B% 
No. 2 North.41 @41% 37 @37% 24%@25 
No. 2 white.42 @48 38 @40 27%@28 
No. 3 white.40 @42 3742@38 26 @27 
No. 4 white.39 @41 36%@37 25 @25% 
COTTON—The market ruled dull. Prices 
unchanged. No sales were reported. 
Local spot quotations—Ordinary, 6%&c; 
good ordinary, 6%c; low middling, 7c; 
middling, 8%4c; good middling, 8%; mid- 


dling fair, 9%c. 

WOOL—Market steady. Dark and in- 
ferior lots are rather slow of sale, but | 
everything offered at the current prices 
is bought up and quite a large movement 
is the result. Bright light shrinkage | 
wools are in best favor and strongest in 
price. The outward movement is heavy 
just now. Sales, 7% and 530 and 2 sks. 
various kinds (mainly Northern) at quo- 
tations. 

Missouri and Illinois—Medium. combing, 
16%@l7c; medium clothing, 16@16%c; braid 
and low, 15@16c;.burry and clear mixed, 14 
@l5c; slight burry, 12%@13c; hard burry, 10 
@l0%c; light fine, 13@l4c; heavy fiine, 10@ 
llc; lambs, 15c. Wisconsin and Iowa—Me- 
dium, 15%c; braid and low, 14@14%c; semi- | 
bright, 14@14%c; dark, 13@13%c; fine me- | 
dium, 12@13c; light fine, 12@12%c; heavy 
10@10%ce. Arkansas and Southern— 
Medium (fleeces), 16c; medium (loose), 
15c; burry, 11@12c; hard burry, 9c. Tub- 
washed—No. 1, 24c; No. 2, 20@2ic; slight 
burry, 15c; hard burry, 12@13c. Angora 
goat hair—Long, 14@l5c; short and low, 
11@12c; burry and cotted, is 

BRAN—Away higher, and wanted, but 
market greatly unsettled, with the East 
wirtually out of it altogether, while the 
West seems willing to pay almost any | 
price to obtain supplies. Bids of Tic 
East track for sacked bran not considered | 
at all by millers, who would not name a} 
figure below S80c. But, on this side, 2 
cars sold f. o. b. track (for shipment) at | 
82c; and, at mill, 350 sacks to local feed- | 
ers at 80c for bran and %c for shipstuffs. 

EGGS—There is no such thing now as | 
choice stock—all outside cold store are | 
heated. Current receipts sell from 6c to 
je, loss off. 

. BUTTER—Market steady; the demand 
is limited, but offerings are quite small. 
Extra, 20@20%c; firsts, 

7 Country—Choice, 11 
@l2cm; poor to fair, 9@l0c; grease, 4c. 
Dairy—Pxta, 16@16c; firsts, 18@l4c. Ladle- 
packed—Extra, 15@lé6c; firsts, 13%@l4c. In 
a small way %c per pound more is 
charged over the foregoing quotations 
for tub stock. 

CHEESE—Jobbing. Twins at 10%c; sin- 
gles, 10%c; daisies and Y. A., 11%c;_ long- 
horns, 11%c; N. Y. large, 10%c; N. Y. 
small, 10%c; limburger, 10%@lic; Swiss— 
new at 15c; old at 16@17c; brick, 10%@l4c. 

LIVE POULTRY — Chickens—Average 
receipts, hens 6c; roosters, old or staggy 
young, 3c. Turkeys—Round lots 5c. Ducks 
be. Geese (top for full-feathered), 3c. 
Spring chickens selling by weight, 10c for 
average receipts; those weighing less than 
a pound not wanted. Spring ducks— 
Choice white 6c per tb.; small and dark 5c 








per Ib. Spring geese 5c per Ib. Young 
turkeys 4 eons 75c per dozen. 
D POULTRY —Iced_ stock 


RESS 
scalded and undrawn, with heads and 
legs on: Chickens—Average 6%c; roosters 
4c. Turkeys—Average 6c. Ducks 7c. All 
poor stock, including sour, sweating, 
ete., nominal. Spring 


VEALS—Choice fat at 4c. Heretics, 
small and thin 3@3%c. Spring lambs 3 


GAME Squirrel $1.25 per doz. for 
young; 75c for old. 
PEACHES—Texas receipts—Poor stock 


35c; fair to choice refrigerator at 
per 4-basket crate; fancy sound, 
Elbertos and Crawfords Téc@$i 
ress receipts 60@e per 4- 
per 1-3 bu. box, and per 
peck box. Alabama 4-basket crates early 
Crawfords 6#0@75c; and Elbertos at 
$ per 4-basket crate; Tennessee pec 
bxs. at 30@35c, and 4-basket crates at 50c; 
Arkansas 1-3 bu. bxs. at , and 4- 
basket crates at 40@60c; home-grown dull 


large 


and strained—Southern in barrels at 4@ | chance they would prove enteriuining te 


erpillars, or anything that is alive, but 


bé impracticable to reach them by spray- 


/ it 


44%c; cans 4%@5c; California more. 


LIVE STOCK, 





HORSES—The run was not large, 

was liberal, all circumstances being 
taken into consideration. It numbered 
around a hundred head, and was com- 
prised chiefly of fair to good quality, but 
without the addition of anything partic- 
ularly choice. In its essential character- 
istics the market was the counterpart 
of last week's trade. Decent chunks 
were in favorable demand on Eastern 
account, as were also good drivers and 
harness types. Everything for the retail 
demand sold satisfactorily. On the other 
hand the common and small kinds were 
slow and dull, especially those depending 
entirely on the Southern demand, which 
was almost nominal. Good chunks, in the 
absence of the choice grades, sold reason- 
ably well, but thin and plain farm an- 
imals were relatively dull. The rule 
which governs the present market is, the 
better the quality, the more satisfactory 
the sale, and the commoner the quality 
the slower the disposition thereof. 

Horse quotations: 

Heavy draft, common to good, $125@160; 
choice to extra, $175@225. Chunks, 1,160 to 
1, bs.—Fair to good, ; good to 
choice $100@125. Coac horses and 
cobs—Fair to good 35@175; choice 
to extra, . Horses for the South— 
Small, light drivers, fair to good, H 
choice to extra, ; Southern drivers, 
large, $85@125. Export chunks, 1,200 to 
1,500 pounds, plain to good, $85@110; choice 
to extra, $125@145. Business drivers—Fair 
to good, $85@110; choice to extra, $125@160. 
Saddlers for Southern use—Fair to good, 
$75@90; choice to extra, $100@160; fancy 
gaited and New York saddlers, $150@300. 


@35; heavy work plugs, 5 
MULES—This week began with indica- 
tien of another probable liberal supply. 


but | 


‘lower than 


| There 


|/those who peruse its columns. DYPF. 
The Cliff, Effingham Co., [ll. 
| 





MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 





The U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


| Climate and Crop Bulletin of the Weath- 


}er Bureau, Missouri Section, for the week 
ending July 22, 1901, is as follows: 

While the midday temperatures during 
the week just closed have generally been 
during the preceding week, 
| the night temperatures have been higher, 
jand the week, as a whole, has been 
|warmer, the mean temperature ranging 
|from 5 to 10 degrees above the normal. 
has been more cloudiness, how- 
ever, and the winds have not been as dry- 


jing. Good showers have fallen in a few 
| localities in the central and eastern sec- 


tions, but in general there was barely 
sufficient rain to lay the dust, and in 
very many localities there was none. 
The heaviest rainfalls occurred in por- 


|tions of Shelby, Monroe, Boone, Cooper, 


Morgan, Maries and Laclede counties, 
where the total for the week ranged from 
one to one and one-half inches. 

In a few localities where the heaviest 





rains fell, a slight improvement in the 


|condition of corn is reported; elsewhere 


the crop has continued to deteriorate. 


|Many correspondents report that the light 


|rains were detrimental rather than bene- 
Inferior horses—Cemmon, smal! plugs, $25 | 


ficial, causing corn to scald. In nearly 
all of the central and southern counties 


jearly corn is practically ruined, and in 


Two or three full carloads were received|, majority of the northern counties it 


by commmission iaterests, and there was 
in addition to these half a dozen or more 
smaller consignments. The 


| would make but little, even with favor- 
market able weather from now on. 


In some of 


opened comparatively quiet from a stand-|the southern counties it is now being 


point of transactions; there was plenty | 


of inquiry and investigation of the sup- 
plies by local dealers, but salesmen saw 
fit to turn over very few lots during 


opened on a practically steady basis with 


|the strong tone on big mules of good | 


quality ,but a $2.50 to $5 lower market 
than two weeks ago on everything plain 
and medium. 

Quotations for broke mules, 4 to 7 years 


oid: 

14 hands, extreme range...... $50 00@ 75 00 
14 hands, bulk of sales....... 55 00@ 65 
14% hands, extreme range..... 60 00@ 85 00 
14% hands, bulk of sales...... 60 00@ 75 00 
15 hands, extreme range....... 75 00G110 00 


15 hands, bulk of sales........ 85 00@100 00 
15% hands, extreme range..... 90 00@130 00 
15% hands, bulk of sales...... 95 00@110 00 
16 to 16% hands, extreme range.120 00@170 00 
16 to 16% hands, bulk of sales.140 00@155 00 


ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 4 








NITROGEN AS PLANT FOOD. 

The most valuable and important of all 
plant foods is nitrogen. It costs from 15 
to 2 cents a pound as used in the com- 
mercial fertilizers. The air we breathe 
is four-fifths nitrogen, and so it is one 
of the most widely diffused and common, 
yet expensive of necessities. How can 
the plant secure the needed nitrogen 
from the superabundant stock in the at- 
mosphere? That’s the question. Certain 
plants—the legumes—have the power to 
work out this problem in nature’s chem- 
ical laboratory, absorbing the nitrogen 
from the air and depositing it in the form 
of plant food in the soil. Clover, alfalfa, 
beans, peas, peanuts, all do this work, 
hence the necessity of growing as much 
as possible of such crops in order to 
maintain the farm’s fertility. A clover 
crop which is cut for hay and later for 
seed, will take from the air and place in 
the soil for the benefit of succeeding 
crops from 250 to 300 pounds of nitrogen 
per acre, equivalent in value to over He 
per acre at the current price of commer- 
cial nitrogenous fertilizers. Here is where 
it pays to grow clover. One ton of well 
cured clover hay is worth as a milk-pro- 
ducing food almost as much as two tons 
of equally well cured timothy hay, and 
one pound of clover hay fed a work 
horse is worth almost as much as one 
pound of oats.—J. 8. Trigg in Rockford 
(Iowa) Register. 





Remove. promptly the surplus shoots 
on newly set trees and so let all the 
strength go into the three or four which 





at 10@%c per %-bu. basket; Southern II- 
linois 35 per -8-bu. box; 25@36c per 4- 


are left to form the main branches. 


}ecut to save the fodder. With good rains 
in a few days it is believed that late corn 


|in portions of the central and southern 
the morring session. The trade, theefore, | 


sections, and in many of the northern 
counties, would still make one-fourth to 
one-half crop, and in some of the north- 
ern counties even more, but in many dis- 
jtriets, particularly in the central and 
southern sections, it can make little more 
| than fodder. Cotton is still doing fairly 
}well in New Madrid county, but has 
| been greatly damaged in Taney. The 
|melon crop in Mississippi County will be 
|very light. Apples ana peaches continue 
|to shrivel and drop in nearly all sections, 
and in some localities the trees are dying. 
| There has been no improvement in pas- 
|tures, and in many localities water is 
|being obtained with the greatest dimi- 
/eulty. In the few localities where there 
| was sufficient rain to moisten the ground, 
;millet, cow peas, sorghum and other for- 
|age crops are being cown. 

| A. E. HACKETT, Section Director. 


Columbia Mo., July 30. 

MONITEAU COUNTY, MO.: I am oniy 
10 years old, but I never saw such a 
drouth as we have had. It is broken 
now; we had a good rain the night of 
July 16. It was so dry that the grass in 
our front yard would have burned had a 
lighted match fallen on it. The corn is 
very badly withered and the gardens 
are all about done up. We were watering 
ours before the rain. About ali of the 
stock is shipped out of the country. We 
are still holding ours by herding it on 
the clover, that being too short to cut. 

_WILLIE B, CRAWFORD 

We trust our young correspondent will 
be many times 10 years old before Mis- 
souri is again visited by so disastrous a 
drouth as is the one now prevailing, and 
we are glad to know that Moniteau coun- 
ty has been partially relieved by rain, as 
have been other central Missouri coun- 
ties. 


The Palmyra (Mo.) Spectator says: At 
various points in Missouri the railroads 
have refused to take stock to the St. 
Louis and Chicago markets unless all 
charges are paid in advance, the cattle 
being in such poor condition on account 
of the drought, and the market being 
glutted, that much of it is not actually 
worth the expenses of shipping. 


with the insects, with the winnings on 
the side of the producer. 





Successful horticulture is now a battle 


ing. This spray kills only by contact, 
and hence one must actually touch the 
bugs with the spray in order to kill 
them. J. M. STEDMAN, 

Entomologist of Experiment Station. 
Columbia, Mo. 


you don’t see him fooling with any of 
these insects when placed on a hook. 
The frog has an appetite and a digestive 
organ that is marvelous. But to keep 
the frog at home you must feed him 
well. The crawfish will serve for deep 
feeding, and if surroundings are proper | 
the frogs will find enough to keep busy | 
without running away. It will do no 
good to fence the frogs in, as I said be- 
fore. 

“While talking about frogs, I want to 
tell you something that is not generally 
known about the shovel catfish: There 
are only two rivers in the world where 
the shovel catfish breed—the Mississippi 


WINTER RYE. 





Next to rape, winter rye is probably 
the most valuable forage crop grown in 
the United States. When all its good 
points are considered, it almost becomes 
a question as to whether it should not 
be given first place as a forage crop. But 
it is inferior to rape as a soiling crop. 
The strong points about winter rye as a 
in this country and the Yang-Tse in |forage plant are: The abundant pasture 
China. The fish run up the tributaries | Which it produces fall and spring, the 
to some extent and are found in lakes |@@tliness and lateness of its growth, the 
that have outlets, or are affected by the | POWer which it has to withstand severe 
overflows. In what part of the river the | Weather and to grow on poor soils, and 
fish spawn is not known, and there are |the fact that it is grown as a catch crop, 
seldom ever found any eggs in the old |that is to say, a crop grown between 
fish. It is my opinion the fish breed in | crops. Rye can be grown any season 
deep water, as I have never been able to | Without losing a crop. When pastured 
get a small shovel cat. Dr. Steedmann |0ff in the spring, it may be followed hy 
offered me $25 years ago for a shovel cat- |@ crop of corn, sorghum, field roots vor 
fish under 6 inches in length, but I never |Tape. The soil is prepared for rye in the 
could get one, although I instructed al] |Same way as for other grain. The seed 
the fishermen for hundreds of miles to |bed should be fine and moist. In a dry 
get one if possible. Not an old-timer |@utumn moisture is secured by a judi- 
has ever seen a shovel catfish of less |Cious use of the roller and harrow on up- 
than about three-quarters of a pound |turned land. From 2 to 3 bushels of seed 
in weight. The fish are getting scarcer | Per acre should be sown, and preferably 
every year, for reasons unknown. They |with the grain drill, for many reasons 
were always a good market fish, and |that may be given. It should be sown 
much in demand. The carp, to a certain |any time after midsummer and on until 
extent, will have to fill in. for a good |the autumn, but 
many fish that are passing. sown sufficiently long before winter to 

cee esnenenenmeenennene enable it to root firmly. If sown quite 
ALFALFA IN KANSAS. early in very hot weather it may rust. 
|The partial remedy for this is immediate 

Since its earliest introduction into Kan- | Pasturing. In the spring it will furnish 
Sas agriculture alfalfa has been held in |8tazing from two to three weeks earlier 
high rank among forage plants for their |than any other plant, and it should at 
favorite, and it now bids fair to more |all times be grazed down closely to keep 
than fulfill their fondest hopes. |it from jointing. Milch cows should not 

Alfalfa has steadily flourished where |be allowed to pasture on it for more than 
other crops have failed, even entirely, |two or three hours a day. The grazing 
and has yielded its two, three and four | Which young rye furnishes is excellent 
crops annually when others produced |for any kind of stock, and in case it 
only a small or medium harvest. The |Should outgrow the grazing powers of 
story of its progress has been recorded |the animals pasturing it, if they are re- 
and heralded from year to year by the | moved until the heads form and ripeu 
Secretary of State Board of Agricul-|and begin to break down, the foraging 
ture, who has compiled the returns for |for swine is most excellent. 

1991 from more than eighty counties al- 
ready reported by their township asses- 





} 





co., 


LINCOLN MO.—We have had 
| 


an average increase of more than 7 per |Farmers are becoming alarmed. Al- 
cent over the acreage of one year ago, |though wheat was a fair yield, oats and 
for all of the eighty-two counties already |meadows were short. Many pastured 
heard from. Among those counties lead- |their meadows on account of their pas- 
ing in alfalfa acreage and showing |tures drying up. Many “dry weather 
greatest per cent of gain for the year |Shipments” of stock are being made. No 
are: Jewell, 21,994 acres, gain 24 per cent; |corn will be grown except on the bottom 
Butler, 15,660 acres, gain 21 per cent; Nor- |lands and very little there unless it rains 
ton, 14,401 acres, gain of 25 per cent; Fin- | Soon. 

ney, 12,545 acres, gain of 9 per cent; Fruit is drying on the trees. Spring 
Chase, 10390 acres, gain of 8 per cent; Re- | planted trees are dying, except where the 
public, 10,389 acres, gain of 27 per cent; |cultivator has been kept going. The 
Mitchell, 9,659 acres, gain 14 per cent; |drouth resisting cow peas look sick after 
Wabaunsee, 8,978 acres, gain of 22 per|a day of hot winds with the thermome- 





cent; Osborne, 8,371 acres, gain of 25 per |ter at 106. B. C. BENEDICT. 
cent, and Greenwood, 6,253 acres with a | < ape ie Aas 
gain of 9 per cent. | Consul Fleming at Edinburgh, Scot- 


land, reports that a grain elevator of 
American design is being erected at 
Leith. He states that it will be wholly 
of American design, material and equip- 
ment—timber, iron, nails, electric appli- 
ances, etc., all having their origin in the 
United States. 


The counties above named constituting 
those growing alfalfa most largely, it 
would appear from the increased per 
cent this year devoted to that purpose 
the people are ready and anxious to 5e- 
cure a more abundant supply of this 
famous feed by sowing an increased 





acreage and thereby reaping greater A commercial estimate puts the area 
product. sowh to broom corn in Illinois this season 
Other portions pf the state where the | at 80,000 acres; an increase of 19,000 acres 


acreage is considerably smaller re 
evincing remarkable interest in alfalfa- 
growing, as is demonstrated by the large 
increase over one year ago. Some nota- 
ble examples with figures of increased 
acreage are: Hodgeman county, 245 per 
cent; Harper, 210 per cent; Neosho, 84 per 
cent; Miami, 80 per cent; Barber, 67 per 
cent; Clark, 50 per cent; Marshall, 44 oper 
cent; Decatur, 42 per cent; Meade, 42 
per cent; Ellsworth, 40 per cent; Smith, 
39 per cent; Graham, 32 per cent; Sum- 
ner, 31 per cent, and Osborne, 29 per cen. 


over the area of 1900. 


RESULTS OF FREE ADVERTISING. 


WORTHINGTON, Minn., 6-24, 1901. 
International Food Co., Minneapolis, 

Minn.: 

Gentlemen—I wish to inform you that 
I have used “International Stock Food” 
very successfully on my horse for mange. 
I noticed that soon after beginning the 
use of “International Stock Food” there 
was a decided improvement in the looks 
Mh BN BEDI of his ccat. I continued giving the 

A good surface harrow to keep the or- 
chard mellow and clean is of benefit. 








is entirely cured of mange and his gen- 


it should always be | 


sors and county clerks. The figures show |n0 rain of any consequence for six weeks. | 


Food, and am pleased to testify that he 








eral looks improved to such an extent 
that he seems to be an entirely different 
animal. 

I would not have thought of writing 
;}you this testimonial but for seeing the 
litems in the ‘Farm, Stock and Home.’ I 
|am now giving it to my Jerseys, and the 
jimprovement, both in general condition 
| and the giving of milk, is simply mar- 
velous. Yours truly, 





. SCHULTZ. 


JUST ABOUT HAY 
We present with this article a cut of 
j}one of the many styles of Champion Hay 


PRESSES. 


| Presses manufactured by the Famous | 


Manufacturing Co. of Chicago. This ma- 
|chine is what is known to the hay press 
|world as the Champion Steel Belt Press, 
|with side and end moving wall condens- 
jing hopper. Large charges of hay or 
straw may be fed into the hopper and 
condensed on both sides and end (to just 
the size of the bale chamber), and in 
that act is brought up immediately under 
the automatic self-feed, which drives it 
into the bale chamber, hence makes it a 
press of immense capacity as well as an 
easy one to feed. It is the only press in 
existence provided with a condenser of 
{this unique type, as also the only one 
| having an automatic self-feed that is 
}operated from the spindles of the inside 








Desens 


drives, which gives the “Champion” a 
feeder motion just at the right time 
without springs and other clap trap ar- 
rangements. It will be’ noticed that it 
has an especially strong make-up, being 
made of steel angles running its entire 
length to which the solid steel body 
plates are riveted like a steam boiler. It 
is not a spliced body, hence will stand 
|greater strain and last longer than one 
|that is. This press has many other su- 
| perior points of merit, such as friction 
| clutches, which place it at all times un- 
}der full control of the operator, who is 





jable to start or stop it instanter inde- 
pendent of the engine; also automatic 
block dropper, the feeder never having to 
touch the block, also bale length indi- 
eator, and, in fact, everything that goes 
to make up a strictly up-to-date hay 
press; but space will not permit our giv- 
ing a full description of it here,'a card to 
the Famous Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
will bring their latest catalog with a full 
description of their entire line. 


100-POUND-ROLLS - SHORT LENGTHS 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 














————ooO_—_———————_————————————————=—=_=== 
| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

ll _ >~ — _ | === 
| DRURY COLLEGE, 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
Fall term begins Sep ber 12, 1901. iful and 
healthful site; fine homes for students; thorough in- 
struction. Five courses of study. Send postal for 
catalogue. Homer T. lier, President. 


Pyeng on 


Lincoin Trust ergs 
Seventh and Chestnut Sts., - St. Louis, Mo. 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
Given in Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Shorthand, 
Typewriting, etc. Demand for uates greater 
than supply. OPEN ALL YEAR. 
Pat all or Write for Catalogue.2% 


Chillicothe 
Chillicothe 











SEVEN 
GREAT 





Chillicothe 
Chillicothe 
Chillicothe 
SCHOOLS cninicome 
Chillicothe . 
708 Students Enrolled. $130 pays for 48 
weeks’ board, tuition, room rent and use of text 
books. For free Illustrated Catalogue address 
ALLEN MOORE, President, 
Box N, Chillicothe, Mo. 





The University of Missouri. 
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TICKETS 
New York = Boston 


Big Four Route, 








$64.50 


Round trip to 
California 


From Chicago July 2 and 16; 
August 6 and 20; September 3 
and 17. 


Through tourist sleepers and 
chair cars. Personally conducted 
excursions. California offers the 
homeseeker productive lands, 
perfect climate, good markets. 


Visit Grand Canyon of Arizona 
en route. 


Santa Fe 





Address Gen. Pass. Office, A. T. & 8. F. Ry. Chicago 
| 


} GIVE 
10 Days’ STOP-OVER at 


Buffalo W 


| Pan-American 
Exposition... 


LOOK AT THE SCHEDULE : 
Ly. St. Louis..8:30 a.m. 12:00noon 8:06 p.m. 
Ar. Buffalo....2:55a.m. 6:18a.m. 7:30 p.m. 
Ar. New York.2:55 p.m. 6:00p.m. 8:00 a.m. 
Ar. Boston....4:55 p.m. 9:00p.m. 10:34a. m. 
Toronph cow Sah Baw kSe gcse 


For Guides, Ma) Rates, Sleeping Car and 
Railroad Tickets, call at si: 


Big Four Ticket Office, 
Broadway 


and Chestnut. 
Or address 
cL 


. HILLEARY, 
A. G. P. A., St. Louis. 














Your farm is your bank. The proper 
way to increase your capital is to add 
to the fertility of your soil so as to in 
crease its productive powers. 








